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THE DIPLOMATIC PROBLEM. 


O the just remark that the Conference has not wholly 
failed, since it has produced peace between Servia and 
Turkey, might be added the not less accurate statement 
that the Servian war had previously produced the Con- 
ference. As far as the interests of the Principality were 
concerned the war was a blunder, and it seems that the 
Assembly which lately met at Belgrade was prepared to 
censure the policy of the Government. The dissolution of 
the Skuptchina as soon as it had approved the terms of 
peace was scarcely consistent with strict constitutional 
propriety ; but it would be pedantic and absurd to apply 
to new and imperfectly civilized communities the prin- 
ciples which have been deduced from long experience by 
more advanced nations. The Turkish Government showed 
unwonted good sense in offering the Servians every facility 
for withdrawing from their untenable position. It was for- 
tunate that the Russian Government also thought it ex- 
prenes to permit the conclusion of peace. Prince Miuan and 
is advisers havelearned more than one useful lesson from 
their hazardous and wasteful experiment. They now know 
that the neighbouring Turkish provinces, however disaffected, 
are not ready to give effective aid by insurrection, that 
Servia is not a match for Turkey in the field, and that the 
policy of Russia is uncertain and ambiguous. The results 
of the last campaign afford a better security for peace than 
the terms of the treaty, until it may suit the purpose of 
Russia once more to urge the renewal of the war, and to 
support the demand by corresponding promises of protec- 
tion. The ostensible concert which was established among 
the European Powers at Constantinople may perhaps, in the 
estimation of the Russian Government, not have been too 
dearly purchased by the sufferings of the Servian popula- 
tion, or even by the sacrifice of some hundreds of ) soe 
volunteers. It is more doubtful whether the large sums 
ded on the Russian armaments in Europe and Asia 
Tair aloes the menace is followed by actual war, produce an 
adequate return. The Servian war, and the doubt whether 
Russia might not become a principal in the contest, deter- 
mined the English Government to make its final effort for 
the maintenance of peace by the proposal of the Confer- 
enee. Any negotiations which may follow may be attri- 
buted to the same original cause. 

Although General Icnatierr’s mission to Berlin and 
Paris is still unexplained, there seems to be little doubt 
that the Russian Government desires to find some excuse 
for avoiding immediate war. As long as no pledges are 

iven which may hamper free action hereafter, there will 

little difference of opinion on the expediency of affording 
every facility for the avoidance of a rupture. The project, 
reported on good authority, of a purely complimentary 
answer to the Russian Circular is not a little surprising 
from its simplicity. No statesman, unless he were 
punctilionus as an early Quaker, would feel any scruple ik 
expressing his admiration for the disinterested benevoldgjg 
of a Power which has the means of doing, for its o 
selfish purposes, incalculable mischief. A Foreign Minister 


wi) 


might be excused by casuists if te diplomatic 


flourishes he were to utter the revé#™ of his personal 
convictions for the good of his gounjgy,= solemn profes- 
sion of belief in the “Target macy of General 
IcyatizF¥, and in the disinterégted sympathy of Russia 
with oppressed Bosnians and Bulgarians, would perhaps 
be less culpable than even a negative responsibility er 


The only of the contrivance is that it is too trans. | 


parent to be seriously adopted. The Russian Government 
will certainly endeavonr to stipulate for the neutrality of 
Europe if, after due delay, it should still be necessary to 
prosecute a policy of benevolent intervention. It is known 
that England at least will not undertake, in any contin- 
gency, the obligation of coercing the Porte; and it is 
believed that Austria, France, Germany, and Italy will be 
equally cautious. The question remains whether any 
encouragement can be offered to future Russian interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Turkey. If the Porte is to 
be allowed a respite for the possible introduction of reforms, 
the neutral Powers can scarcely authorize coercive mea- 
sures to be adopted by Russia in default of improvement, 
without reserving to themselves the right of judging 
whether Turkish promises have been substantially per- 
formed. If any number of fictions and diplomatic 
phrases will satisfy Russian exigencies, it would be at 
the same time impolitic and churlish to grudge an un- 
limited supply of fine words. 

A strong argument in favour of conciliatory language 
may be supplied by a consideration of the motives which 
alone can induce Russia to pursue a peaceful policy. It is 
not indeed certain that the Imperial Government has 
abandoned the design of beginning war in the spring ; but 
all diplomatic efforts must be founded on the assumption 
that the maintenance of peace has not become hopeless. 
It is absolutely certain that the decision rests with tle 
Empezor, whose irresponsible power is in no degree 
restrained or weakened by revolutionary agitation or by 
the activity of Slavonic associations. If his Government 
resolves to maintain peace, the reasons which determine its 
final policy will be not less operative three, or five, or ten 
years hence. Fear of successful resistance on the part of 
the Turks is not likely to have caused the abandonment of 
an aggressive policy. More probably doubts are entertained 
whether Russia would be allowed by Europe to retwin 
any conquests which might be made. It would not 
be worth while to occupy Bulgaria as long as the tenure _ 


of the province was contingent on the immediate and * 


permanent acquiescence of Austria. The protection of 
oppressed Christians is a laudable pretext which is used 
from time to time in Russian despatches, and which may 
a be courteously recognized in the answer to the 


ussian Circular; but the army in Bessarabia has cer- 


tainly not been collected for purely philanthropic purposes. *” 


Fifty years ago the Duke of Wetiineron assured Mr. 
Cannin@ that the Emperor Nicsoxas did not care one pin 
for the Greeks, who were then in insurrection against 
Turkey. Some years afterwards the Duxe with reason 
congratulated himself on the accuracy of a judgment 
which would perhaps recur to his’ memory if he were 
engaged in present transactions. Even if the Emperor 
ALEXANDER cares a pin for the Bulgarians, he will not to 
any great extent regulate his policy by consideration of 
ir interests. On a review of the conflicting arguments 

ar and peace, it is difficult to discover any transicut 
océasional reason. The maintenance of peace now would 


‘afford some security for-its indefinite continuance. 


The mission of General Icnatterr to Berlin and Paris 
continues to excite reasonable curiosity. According to a 
not incredible report, the Russian Envoy used the most 
pacific language in conversation, while his private Secre- 
tary was allowed to assert that war was inevitable. It 
might have been supposed that the same be 70 of mystifi- 
cation would have been more easily attained by the simple 


method of silence. According to the-most probable con- 
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jectures, the purpose of General Icnatierr’s mission is to 
obtain an admission from one or more Governments that 
the Treaty of Paris has been avoided by the neglect of the 
Turks to reform their administration. The abandonment 
of the proposed visit to London might be explained by the 
probable disinclination of the English Government to make 
the required concession. The renewed violence of the lan- 
guage in which the Russian journals denounce English 
policy may perhaps not be unconnected with the state of 
the negotiations. It is possible that the restrictions from 
which Russia desires to be relieved may have no relation to 
the fulfilled or violated engagements of Turkey. Other 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris were inserted 
at the instance of England, France, and Austria, 
for reasons which concerned Europe as well as Turkey. 
The restoration to Turkey of the strip of territory in Lzs- 
sarabia which adjoins the mouths of the Danube was one 
of the most unpalatable concessions which were extorted 
from Russia. The maintenance of the rule by which ships 
of war were prevented from passing the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles was another undisguised precaution against 
Russian aggression. General Icnatizrr may perhaps have 
been instructed to enforce the arguments which were 
lately urged by Mr. Bricut against a policy of suspicion 
and vigilance. It would be premature to discuss proposals 
which have not yet been openly made; but it is unfortu- 
nate that English theorists should employ themselves in 
devising ingenious doubts as to the permanent obligation 
of treaties. Russian journalists announce the same con- 
clusions with cynical frankness. It may be true that the 
arrangements contained in treaties are unavoidably im- 
paired by lapse of time and change of circumstances; but 
no other check on lawless violence has yet been suggested. 


War has hitherto always ended in the conclusion of 
treaties ; and some settlements of the kind, including the | 


Treaty of Utrecht and the Treaty of Vienna, have been 
followed by long periods of peace, though some of the 

rovisions may have been disturbed, in the interval. The 

reaty of Paris was concluded twenty-one years ago, and 
it was solemnly revised and, in a modified form, re- 
enacted in 1870. The Porte has done nothing to in- 
validate the treaty except under a strained construction of 


some time past the Count of CuAmsorp has only been 
heard of on the occasion of the death of some faithful 
servant of the Royal House, and then he has merely addressed 
a few words of kindly and dignified sympathy to the 
bereaved family. The speech at Goritz belongs to quite 
another type of Royal utterances. It is in all respects a 
political manifesto. More than this, it is a political 
manifesto put forth without any apparent cause. There is 
hardly a day in the year when the Count of Cuamporp 
might not if he liked receive a deputation, and address to 
them words of help and counsel. When a man in his 
position has been silent for three years, and then speaks 
seemingly under no more necessity for speaking than he 
might have been under at any moment since he spoke last, 
it is natural to look beyond the particular incident for an ex- 
planation. It may be said that there is an explanation to be 
found within the four corners of the speech, since the Count 
thanks the deputation for the frankness with which they 
have not concealed from him the persistent calumnies with 
which his honour has been assailed. But the Count of 
CuaMborp is too honest and straightforward to avail himself 
of this plea. He knew already, he tells the deputation, that 
people have presumed to say that he has left France in 
peril rather than abandon his own easy repose. Indeed 
he must have been very ill served if he did not know it. 
Throughout the autumn and winter of 1873 it was said 
pretty nearly every day, and if the Counr had been con- 
cerned to answer it, it is strange that he should have put 
off doing so until the spring of 1877. It is more probable 
that he has been persuaded by his party that the chances 


| of a Restoration are improving, and that a little judicious 


encouragement from him may help to improve them still 


farther. If this is the motive of his speech, his phrases are 


They contain nothing that can be fairly 


not badly chosen. 
The Kine remains 


construed into an incitement to revolt. 


| firmly resolved to do his duty when the propitious hour for 
_his direct and personal action shall arrive, amd his followers 


its provisions; and Russia has not even a pretext of | 
complaint against the other parties to the arrangement. | 


The Bulgarian massacres furnish no reason for a dis- 
regard of the territorial and maritime provisions of the 
treaty. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD’S REAPPEARANCE. 


= speech of the Count of Cuamporp at Goritz gives 
some confirmation to the idea that the French 
Royalists are once more growing excited over their 
prospects. For many weeks past the Legitimist news. 
papers have been preaching the necessity of union and 
preparation, so as to be able to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may present itself. It must be very 
difficult to carry on a journal without giving your readers 
one grain of hope that things will ever be better with them 
than they are when one enemy has possession of power 
and another is openly claiming it. Those who bear this 
fact in mind will not be surprised if a Legitimist organ is 
compelled now and then to speak mysteriously of coming 
events, to hint at unforeseen dangers, and to promise that, 
when the right moment arrives, Frenchmen will find a 
deliverer in their King. Taken by themselves, therefore, 
the articles which have been daily appearing for many 
weeks past need not have had much significance. They 
might easily have been extorted by the exigencies of poli- 
tical journalism, and have pointed rather to the inherent 
hopelessness of the Royal cause than to the genuineness 
of the expectations entertained bythe writers. A pretender 
is never in worse case than when his friends have to keep 
assuring an indifferent public that he is going to do some- 
thing startling the day after to-morrow. The very frank- 
ness of the conspirators proves how little faith they have 
in their own predictions. Some degree of suddenness is 
almost essential to a successful revolution; and, when the 
world is continually implored not to mistake apparent for 
real calm, there is seldom any disturbance to be feared from 
those who give the warning. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Count of 
Cuamsorp’s speech throws some doubt upon this reasoning. 
The Legitimists, to do them justice, have not of late fallen 
into the mistake of making their King too cheap. For 


cannot be expected to go beyond their master. The 
spectacle of a party firmly resolved to do its duty when the 
propitious hour arrives is not an alarming one. Propitious 
hours seldom arrive without some more direct solicitation 
than is here foreshadowed. The determination in question 
is perfectly compatible with an equally firm resolution not 
to precipitate the propitious hour, and in the meanwhile 
to render a sufficient, if grudging, obedience to the powers 
that be. 


The Count of Cuamsorp’s speech is, after all, nothing 
more than an intimation to the Republic that the 
King is waiting outside. The answer of the Republic 


| will probably be, Let him wait; and there seems no 
‘danger that, on receiving this answer, the King will 


show any signs of irritation or impatience. He will 
wait as he has waited before, and his friends inside will 
wait as they have waited before. If it is objected that 
it was hardly worth while for the Count of CHamBorp to 
speak if he had no more than this to say, the answer is 
that it would be still less worth his while to speak if he 
had said anything more than this. A king, even in exile, 
cannot afford to make his exhortations to action too cheap. 
Either they are disregarded, in which case his dignity 
suffers, or they are acted upon, in which case the com- 
fcrt of his followers suffers. The thing to aim at is so 
to hit the mean between saying something and saying 
nothing as to cheer the supporters of the Govern- 
ment de jure without giving any alarm to the Govern- 
ment de facto. The Count of Cuamporp has steered this 
middle course very happily. Well-disposed Legitimists will 
be solaced by the news that they need not yet think of 
making terms with the Republic, or look to the Bonapart- 
ists for deliverance from the Republic. ‘The Monarchy,” 
says Henry V., “ will not leave free course either to the 
“ ventures of the Empire or to the violence of Radicalism.” 
When all that anation is bound to respect—the clergy, the 
magistracy, and the army—is insulted, the King will come 
to the rescue, and assure the triumph of religion, justice, 
and honour. It is convenient, no doubt, for the Legitimist 
organs to hint that this time has already all but 
come, and their columns are filled with lamentations 
over the contumely which is daily heaped upon priests, 
judges, and soldiers. But individual Royalists may be par- 
doned if they think that the Church, the magistracy, and 
the army have still got a very fair share of power in ce, 
and that if the King’s arrival is to be delayed until they 


are all three in the dust, there is no need to look for it just 


yet. The RepublicanGovernment may be trusted to main- 
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tain an equal degree of composure, and thus the Count of 
CuamBorp’s manifesto promises to bave the convenient 
effect of pleasing his friends without rousing his enemies. 

This account of the matter still leaves unexplained the 
choice of this particular moment for making a speech. 
On the whole, it seems most probable that the 
hopes of the Royalist party have been very much 
stimulated by the last change of Ministry. They cannot 
yet bring themselves to believe that Marshal MacManon 
will go on long with M. Jugs Simon for his first Minister ; 
or they think that, if he does go on with him, the Radical 
party will grow bolder and bolder, until at length it shows 
itself in its true colours as only a degree better than the 
Commune. Either of these contingencies, they calculate, 
would serve their purpose very well. If the MarsHaL 
should grow weary of his submission to Republican ideas 
and bethink him of the promises which he made before the 
24th of May, 1873, he could, they argue, convert the exist- 
ing Government into a real interregnum, out of which a 
real Restoration would be developed by a natural process. 
If, on the other hand, he ceases to offer any opposition to 
Radicalism, and leaves the country to the tender mercies 
of M. Jutes Simon to-day, and it may be of M. 
Gamsetta to-morrow, there will soon be extravagance 
enough in high places to frighten sober Frenchmen into 
the arms of their sovereign. It seems probable that 
Marshal MacManon has read events much more accurately 
than the Royalist faction. As a matter of personal 
feeling, he probably dislikes M. Jones Simon ; as a matter 
of political feeling, he would probably prefer to be 
surrounded by men as conservative as M. Burret, or at all 
events not less conservative than M. Duraurr. But the 
Marsuat has never shown any disposition to mistake his own 
tastes for the wishes of the country. It is probable that in 
the spring of 1873 he had been persuaded by the Royalists 
that the Restoration of Henry V. would be the best 
thing that could happen to France; and that he 
was willing to use his exceptional authority to bring 
it about. There, however, the MarsHat’s mistakes seem 
to have ended. The result of the controversy about the 
flag convinced him that, so long as the Count of Caamporp 
lived, a Restoration was impracticable; and he justly held 
that, as this revelation had been vouchsafed by the Count’s 
own act after his promise had been given, it operated as suffi- 
cient release from all previous pledges. The MarsHat’s politi- 
cal-digestion has proved a great deal more robust than the 
friends of the Republic feared or its enemies hoped. There 
is no indication that he shares the alarms of the Legiti- 
mist press as to the terrible things in store for France; 
and, so long as he preserves his equanimity, the majority 
of the nation will probably accept it as a sufficient justifi- 
cation of their continued confidence in the existing order 
of things. 


PRESIDENT HAYES, 


VHE Joint Commission appointed by Act of Congress 
T completed its labours just in time to prevent the occur- 
rence of an interregnum. It seems strange that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives should have 
afterwards thought it worth while to assert by a nugatory 
vote that Mr. Titpen and Mr. Henpricks had been legally | 
elected President and Vice-President. A legislative body 
searcely consults its own dignity in passing a resolution 
which it has no power to enforce. The Democratic leaders 
were probably satisfied with the success of their laudable 


efforts to secure a peaceable and valid election. No 
obstacle has been placed in the way of Mr. Hayus’s as- | 
sumption of office, although his authority may perhaps be. 
impaired by the doubts which affect his moral right, if 
1 ot his title. The Cabinet which he has selected 
will, if his nominations are confirmed by the Senate, 
command general confidence. Mr. Evarts, who holds the 
itaportant office of Secretary of State, though he has no 
official experience, bears a high personal character. He 
has for many years been regarded as one of the first lawyers 
in the United States. There is reason to fear that the 


Republican managers in the Senate will reject the names 

of Mr. Scuurz, because he is the ablest member of the | 
reforming section of the party, and of Mr. Key, who is a| 
Democrat. Both selections, if they are correctly reported, 
do credit to the Presipent, and his refusal to appoint Mr. | 
Donatp Camgroy to his former office as Secretary of War 

is another proof of his hostility to political corruption. Mr, , 


Snrrman has, as a Senator, exercised much political in- 
fluence, but his financial opinions have frequently been 
unsound. He formerly countenanced a modified scheme of 
repudiation of the debt; and it may be doubted whether 
he will zealously promote the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are the only heads of departments who are likely 
to have opportunities of exercising an independent judg- 
ment, except when they are required to advise the President 
on political questions as members of the Cabinet. The 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Interior are 
principally occupied with details ; but they may all raise 
the character of the Government, if they effectively check 
the fraud and corruption which have prevailed throughout 
General Granz’s Presidency. 

Of the outgoing Ministers Mr. is the 
most considerable, both by ability and position. During 
his eight years’ tenure of power he maintained the tradi- 
tions of his office by a vigour and astuteness which were 
never impaired by undue regard to the susceptibilities of 
foreign States. He had the satisfaction of imposing on 
England the Washington Treaty, and, as a consequence, the 
Alabama Arbitration. It is fair to admit that he was never 
subject to the personal discredit which attached to some of 
his successive colleagues in the Cabinet. General Grant’s 
future destiny will be watched with livelier interest. The 
fame which he acquired in the field has not been 
increased by his. political and administrative career. 
He began his term with natural confidence in him- 
self, and with a genuine desire to serve his country; but 
he soon discovered his inability to resist the managers 
of the party which had raised him to office, and he has 
made no serious struggle on behalf of official purity. If it 
was not his fault that while he was President half the 
most conspicuous members of the Republican y 
were guilty of pecuniary dishonesty, neral GRANT 
never exhibited a preference for the higher and better class 
of public servants. Some of the numerous friends and 
relatives whom the Presipent had provided with places 
incurred public scandal; and his last official act was the 
withdrawal of a prosecution against a late Cabinet Minister 
who had accepted bribes. General Grant’s unconstitutional 
interference in some Southern State elections may per- 
haps have been suggested by his military habits of 
thought. At the close of his term, by his refusal to place 
the Iederal troops at the disposal of the Republican party 
in Louisiana and South Carolina, he seemed to recognize 
the mistake which he had formerly committed. It is 
unlikely that he will again hold civil office, though he may 
perhaps, like his immediate predecessor, be returned to the 
Senate, or, like Mr. Jonn Quincy Apams, to the House of 
Representatives. Ifan opportunity occurs of returning to 
military employment, General Grant will probably be pre- 
ferred to any competitor. 

As the Joint Commission or Tribunal accomplished the 
duty which it was appointed to discharge, the method by 
which it arrived at a conclusion in favour of Mr. Hares 
will soon cease to be the subject of retrospective criticism. 
The result was certain from the time when the majority of 
members refused to inquire into the validity of the disputed 
returns. There was much force in Mr. Evarts’s argument 
against the power of Congress to interfere with State 
elections; and it was evident that the Commission 
could possess no attribute which was not previously 
vested in the Federal Legislature by which it was 
created. According to the Constitution, the States choose 
their Presidential electors by any process which they may 
prefer ; and perhaps it might be contended that the States 
had even a discretion to. vest the choice in a privileged 
minority. Before the Civil War it was never contended 
that Congress could object to the arrangement by which 
the Legislature of South Carolina appointed the electors. If 
the States think fit to give a control over the appointment 
to bodies which, like the Returning Boards, are notoriously 
corrupt, no Federal authority can, according to Mr. Evarts’s 
argument, interpose. Itwould not havebeeneither surprising 
or blamable if the Judges of the Sapreme Court who sat on 
the Commission had accepted a strictly technical interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. Unfortunately every material 
issue was from first to last decided by a majority of eight 
Republicans to seven Democrats; and, as the Senators and 
Representatives were equally balanced, the scandaloccurred 
of the division of the five Judges of the Supreme Court in 
exact accordance with their political opinions. Justice 
Barabiey, who practically sccured the return of Mr. Hayes 
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and Mr. WHEELER, may be the soundest of lawyers and the 
most upright of men; but it was singularly unlucky that 
his two Democratic colleagues should dissent from all his 
rulings, and that he should have been invariably supported 
by the Republican members of the Bench. Republican | 
journalists who had objected to the formation of the 
Tribunal because they expected that it would report the 
election of Mr. Tinpen, naturally vindicated their own con- 
sistency by remarking that, in arriving at a just conclusion, 
the Tribunal had discredited some of the members of the 
Supreme Court. No American had at any time supposed | 
that the Senators and Representatives on the Commission | 
would prefer their judicial duties to the interests of | 
their respective parties; but it seemed at first possible 
that Judges of the highest rank might forget their 
political predilections. There can now be little doubt 
that, if three of the delegated Judges had been 
Democrats, Mr. TitpEN would have been President of the 
United States. The unsatisfactory character of the decision 
will perhaps be gradually forgotten. A President, like a 
king de facto, is popularly recognized, though there may be 
a rightful pretender in the background. Unless the Demo- 
crats make gross political mistakes, they can scarcely fail 
to carry the next election, both because the general com- 
munity resents the frauds of the delinquent Returning 


Boards, and as a consequence of the resumption of power 
in the Southern.States by that part of the population | 
which is alone competent to exercise political fanctions. | 
It is said that Mr. Haves before his election publicly ex- | 
pressed his determination to abstain from interference in 
Southern elections. If he withdraws the Federal troops 
from New Orleans, the Democratic Government and Legis- 
lature will at once assume the administration of the State 
without serious opposition from their Republican competi- 
tors. As itis extremely unlikely that the late rulers of 
Louisiana and South Carolina should at any time recover 
their former predominance, effectual measures will be taken 
against the recurrence of the frauds perpetrated by the 
Returning Boards. 

The House of Representatives terminated its question- 
able career at the same time with the outgoing PresipENtT 
by two performances which were rather characteristic than 
creditable. The absurd declaration that Tipen and 
Henopricks were elected was followed by a unanimous re- 
solution to receive the address from the so-called Irish 
nation which had been vainly tendered to the Presipent 
by two or three wandering patriots. The harmless attempt 
to offer an affront to England ought to mitigate the 
sympathy which some politicians have thought fit to 
cultivate for the Democratic party. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to remember the wide difference between a supreme 
House of Commons and an inferior branch of the 
American Congress. The indifference of the House 
of Representatives to international courtesy and pro- 
priety bas been exhibited by both parties as either has 
happened to find itself in the majority. The new Congress 
which, by a singular provision, willonly commence business 
six months hence, will be differently constituted from the 
preceding Legislature. ‘The Democrats will have but a 
narrow majority in the House of Representatives, and the 
Republican majority in the Senate will be at the same 
time impaired. The result will probably be a continued 
slackness in legislation; nor is the result to be regretted, 
except as far as there is likely to be delay in the return to 
specie payments. Of all nations, the United States can best 
dispense with political activity. Whether administrative 
reforms are to be adopted will depend on a divided Con- 
gress. The Presipen?’s inangural Address shows that he 


is thoroughly earnest in his desire to make the Civil 


Service permanent and independent of party. In forming | 


his Cabinet he will perhaps be compelled to make a com- | 
promise between those who share his opinions and the 
inveterate partisans of corruption. 


LORD CAMPERDOWN'S BILL, 


se at the end of last Session almost succeeded 

- by @ surprise in rendering the labours of the Metro- | 
politan Gas Committee abortive, Lord Camperpown not | 
unnaturally thought that the local government of London | 
offered an opening to an aspiring young legislator. He 
accordingly placed his services at the disposal of Mr. Beat, 
who has been for many years the most active promoter of 
the establishment of a Senden municipality. 


| 
| 


Of all Mr. | some general measure of municipal reform in London. 


Beat's numerous experiments, the Bill introduced by Lord 
Camrerpown was not the least ingenious. It is not known 
that any considerable section of the inhabitants of London 
desires the institution of a municipality; and it is certain 
that both the City Corporation and the Board of Works 
were utterly opposed to the measure. After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, Lord Eucno has abandoned the Par- 
liamentary conduct of Mr. Beat’s agitation; and it 
would seem that none of the many members of the 
House of Commons who are anxious for employment 
felt induced to associate himself with an impracticable 
enterprise. It then apparently occurred to Mr. Beau 
that, if he could on any pretext procure the elec- 
tion of a civic Parliament, there might be compara- 
tively little difficulty in assigning municipal functions 
to an existivg assembly. Lord Camperpown, even if he 
has not been admitted into the confidence of his 
client, is probably acute enough to have discovered the 
real motive of a proposal which was in itself frivolous ; but 
if he shared the knowledge of the secret he was bound not 
to disclose it ; and consequently be submitted to the House 
of Lords no plausible reason for a change in the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Works. It has happily not been con- 
sistent with Parliamentary tradition to disturb existing 
institutions unless they have become useless, mischievous, or 
generally unpopular. It is a waste of time to show that a 
body exercising public functions might perlaps by some 
conceivable process be rendered more symmetrical. The 
first question when legislation is proposed is whether there 
is a wrong, and then it becomes material to inquire 
whether the mode of redress suggested is the best. If 
those who are said to be aggrieved take no part in the move- 
ment, it is probably conjectured that there is no prac- 
tical need of change. Lord Camperpown was, by no fault 
of his own except the original mistake of unnecessary 
interference, unable to comply with any of the conditions 
which could have entitled his Bill to consideration. The 
House of Lords could not reasonably be asked to provide for 
the direct election of the Board of Works for the pur- 
pose of subjecting it to the discretion or caprice of a large 
constituency. It was justly remarked in the short debate 
which followed that the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
an administrative body, and that its duties are neither 
political nor legislative. It is much more necessary that 
competent persons should be appointed to perform its 
duties than that the ratepayers should formally approve of 
every new work which may be undertaken for the benefit 
of the metropolis. Lord Camperpown, indeed, proposed 
rather to weaken popular power by the adoption of the 
cumulative vote than to give it increased effect by abolish- 
ing the system of double election. The members of the 
Board of Works are now indirectly chosen by the majority 
of ratepayers. The plan of intrusting the Vestries with 
the actual choice increases the probability that competent 
candidates will be preferred. 


The Government judged rightly in opposing the second 
reading of a Bill which must in any case have been ulti- 
mately rejected. Lord Beavucuamp’s commonplace argu- 
ments were forcible enough to defeat a measure for which 
no sufficient reason had been assigned. There was evi- 
dently no advantage in increasing the numbers of the 
Board of Works, nor could any plausible excuse for the 
provision be suggested, as the mover was not at liberty to 
explain Mr. Brat’s ulterior object. The complaint that the 
Vestries are always represented on the Board of Works 
by members of their own body deserves little weight. 
It is indispensable to an efficient system of double elec- 
tion that the constituents of the more select body should 
not, like Presidential electors in the United States, - be 
appointed for the exclusive purpose of interposing them- 
selves between the original voters and the candidates. 
Lord CampeRDOWN may have had reason for the state- 


'ment that little interest is felt in Vestry elections; 
| but among the number chosen in each district some 


are comparatively industrious and capable, and they must 


at least be able to satisfy their equals of their fitness 


for more extended duties. If the Board of Works had 
failed to discharge its duties, or if the ratepayers had re- 
garded their indirect representatives with jealousy, there 
would have been an excuse for promoting a Bill which 
might have induced the Government to undertake the task 
of legislation. Lord Camperpown may think himself fortu- 
nate in having received complimentary notice from two or 
three peers who vaguely contemplate the possibility of 
If 
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it had been possible that the Bill should pass, its injurious 
results might perhaps have been mitigated by the sub- 
stitution of the cumulative vote for popular elec- 
tion. The argument which was deduced from the 
alleged success of the School Board would have pro- 
duced greater effect if it had been urged after the 
first election. Many of the original members have re- 
tired ; and the Board is already split up into parties. It 
may be inferred from the recent pedantic blunder of propos- 
ing to the Government the adoption of a new-fangled and 
barbarous mode of spelling, that some at least of the pre- 
sent members of the School Board are prone to fancies and 
crotchets. The services which the Board renders to the 
community deserve recognition ; but there is no reason to 
cite it as a proof of the success of an artificial system of 
election. It is, in fact, difficult to find suitable representa- 
tives of a metropolitan constituency, except perhaps in the 
case of Parliamentary elections. Beyond the limits of the 
City there is no local or commercial aristocracy as in pro- 
vincial towns, and the great merchants and bankers 
habitually decline to take part in the municipal affairs of 
the City. The Board of Works was created for the best 
possible reason, because it was necessary, for the purpose of 
providing metropolitan drainage, to find some authority 
which could undertake the task and raise the requisite 
funds. Since that time, according to Lord Camperpowy, 
nearly a hundred Acts of Parliament have accumulated 
duties and powers on a Board which seemed to Parliament 
the best instrument at its disposal. The Metropolitan 
Board is at least equal in efficiency to the School Board, 
and it possesses the great merit of having existed for 
twenty — 

The Vestries, though some of them occasionally object to 
particular acts of the Board of Works, co-operate more 
cordially with a central body which owes its origin to 
themselves. It is possible that local and federal duties 
might be more conveniently apportioned; but even if 
there were a single governing body for the whole of 
London, its functions must necessarily be distributed 
among Committees which would probably consist of 
members resident in the various districts. The caprice 
which maintains a rough and noisy pavement in Pall Mall 
would possibly be overruled if the control of the streets 
were vested in the Metropolitan Board; but, as a general 
rule, the tradesmen who constitute and control the Vestries 
have a laudable desire to promote public convenience when 
it can be attained without undue expense. Among the 
fallacies which have been urged in support of projects 
of municipal constitution is the unfounded assumption 
that London is on the whole an ill-governed city. A 
judicious Corporation, if it found itself in power, would 
probably disturb existing arrangements as little as 
possible. The administration of the police could not 
safely be withdrawn from the control of the Govern- 
ment. - Lord Camperpown had the good sense to abstain 
from reference to the irrelevant topics of the gas 
and water supply. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
has been singularly active in protecting and promoting 
the interests of the gas consumers; nor could it have 
been more zealous in the task if it had been elected by the 
most direct process of universal suffrage. The Board has 
now under consideration the water supply, though it will 
probably discover on inquiry that existing legislation has 
provided for the introduction of the only improvements 
which are at the same time desirable and practicable. If at 
any future time the great mass of consumers insist on the 
introduction of a new water supply, the heavy rates which 
will be indispensable may be as easily paid to the Board 
of Works as to any other administrative body. Par- 
liament has shown its sound judgment by the ten- 
tative process which has been applied to metropolitan 
administration. It is not desirable to tamper with arrange- 
ments which have on the whole answered their purpose, 
unless there is some definite prompee? of practical advan- 
tage. A long time will probably elapse before any Govern- 
ment determines to establish a representative body which 
might become inconveniently powerful. Only two or three 
years ago Mr. Beat and tom CamPERDown’s other sup- 
porters proposed the creation of a municipality which was 
to administer the police, as well as to absorb functions 
of the Corporation and the Board of Works. The scheme 
was too ambitions for success, and Lord CamperDOown’s 
sabatituted measure is useless and trivial. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Tr: difficult to imagine @ more injudicious and inef- 

fectual way of arguing the question whether the navy 
is at present satisfactorily administered than that adopted 
by Mr. Szetzy. What he had to do, in the first instance, 
was to make good his indictment against the way in whieh 
that department is actually managed; and, when this 
had been clearly demonstrated, the question what the 
remedy should be would naturally have come into consider- 
ation. But Mr. Seerey, for some inscratable reason, 
thought it best, not, asin the proverb, to put the cart 
before the horse, but, as it were, to put the horse into the 
cart. He hopelessly complicated the immediate question, 
Whether the present administration of the navy is of the 
right kind? with the ulterior question whether, if the 
administration is bad, it would be cured by First and other 
Lords being abolished, and some other changes made in the 
subordinate ranks. As to the first point, it is one which 
has been discussed over and over again, an@® the common 
sense of Parliament has always decided that it is of no 
consequence what the head of the Admiralty ig called as 
long as he is a capable man and knows his’ business ; 
that a chief of this kind-may be found, as indeed experi- 
ence has shown, either among civilians or seamen ; and that 
a hard and fast rule as to the exclusive employment of one 
or the other would be injudicious. It was on this ground 
that Mr. Szevey’s Resolution in favour of the changes which 
he proposed was defeated by a majority of 183 to 85; and 
nobody can be surprised at it. This will of course 
be assumed by the Admiralty and its admirers as a 
triumphant vindication of the actual Board; but this 
is merely an empty boast, and contrary to notorious 
facts. The House is no doubt indisposed to make any 
rash change in the constitution of the Board; but it 
can hardly be conceived that, in the face of such irresistible 
evidence as has been produced, it is satisfied with the con- 
dition of the navy. This is indeed the soothing unction 
which Mr. Warp Hunt, with his characteristic cheerful- 
ness and self-complacency, applies to his soul. In con- 
cluding his speech he expressed a confident hope that he 
“ had satisfied the House that the interests of the navy, 
“ which were in fact the interests of the nation, were duly 
“ taken care of by the present Board of Admiralty.” This 
is certainly the question which has to be decided, but 
it remains for future consideration. All that has been 
settled at present is that the organization of the Board of 
Admiralty may as well remain as it is, if fit men can be 
found to do its work. What is wanted is the fit man, or 
men. 


The great point to be determined is, therefore, whether 
the present administration of the navy is satisfactory ; and 
the evidence which has been brought forward cannot 
leave on the mind of any sensible and impartial person 
the faintest doubt as to the state of the case. The manage- 
ment of the navy, judged by the experience of the last 
eighteen months or so, is disgracefully and dangerously bad. 
There is an utter want of any genuine security for the 
soundness of the ships which compose the navy, and which 
are constantly being sent on duty in an inefficient condi- 
tion; and there is no security whatever against the care- 
lessness, stupidity, and incompetence of those who have 
charge of the ships, because these qualities have apparently 
been taken under the special patronage of the Firsr Lox, 
and it is arranged that nobody is to suffer on this account 
for fear of damaging the reputation of the navy. We have 
from time to time jouedh~ chronicled the mishaps aud 
disasters which have occurred, and need not go over the 
melancholy list, which was, in substance, repeated in the 
speeches of Mr. Seetey, and other members on the same 
side, as well as by the Secretary of the Apmiratty and 
the First Lorp. All that need be said is, that 
within six months eight ships have broken down 
—the Hydra, armour-plated turret-ship; Shah, iron 
frigate, cased with wood; Thunderer, armour-plated 
iron turret ship; Alezandra, armour-plated turret ship ; 
Boadicea, wood-cased iron corvette; Invincible, double 
iron ship, armour-plated; Danae, steam corvette; and 
Shannon, armour-plated ship. For a long time there has 
hardly a week passed without one or more accidents of 
this kind, and the Times the other day published a cata- 
logue of eleven in a single week. In short, nothing can, to 
all appearances, be more loose and rickety than the con- 
struction of the vessels of the British navy. It may, no 
; doubt, be true, as the Firsr Lorp argues, that some of 
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these mishaps are not altogether'so bad as they look; and | safety-valves of the Tron Duke being marked “O” for 


it must in fairness be admitted that in the present transi- 
- tien of naval engineering allowance must be made 
for the difficulties which both naval officers and engineers 
- have to encounter. Ironclad ships are in many ways diffe- 
rent from the old ships to which the navy was accus- 
-tomed. They are built, as Mr. Reep pointed out, of diffe- 
rent materials, and are subdivided into a large number 
of compartments never before heard or even dreamt of. 
In some there are as many as two hundred compartments, 
all subdivided by valves and contrivances to separate 
them from each other. A great deal of machinery is also 
required to work the guns. The Alezundra is described in 
recent number of the Times as crowded with machinery, 
“ having no fewer than thirty-five engines, besides a mass 
-“ of guns of various kinds”; and it is stated that “ the 
“ engines with which our first ironclads are fitted are now 
“* of so complicated a character, and the moving parts and 
“ reei ions are so extremely sensitive, that they re- 
‘squire the most watchful and delicate treatment. The 
“ turn of a screw more or less will often have the effect of 
“ causing the bearings to heat.” This is all very true, and 
‘must be taken into account. But at the same time there 
-is, as Mr. Saaw Lerevre said, after making every dedue- 
. tion, a substratum of very serious fact which fully justifies 
the anxiety and alarm which are felt. Crank-shafts, for 
instance, are things which can be put to a thorough test 
before they are used; and so are boilers, pistons, valves, 
and so on. It appears, however, that in the navy the 
necessary tests are not strictly and efficiently applied, or so 
many breakdowns could not possibly occur. 


Mr. A. Ecerton, the Secretary of the Admiralty, though 
disputing some of the all mishaps, has frankly ad- 
mitted that “others unfortunately are authentic, and are 
“owing toa bad system of administration”; that “ the 
“engines of the Shah had been very unsatisfactory, there 
“was no question about it”; that those of the Orontes 
and the Danae were equally bad. Of course there are 
excuses for all this unsatisfactoriness; but it is clear that 
such things would not happen so persistently and fre- 
quently if there were proper management. Mr. Ecertow 
also acknowledged that the engineer department was too 
weak, and that the education of naval officers was defective 
as regards the use of steam. With these candid con- 
fessions we may compare the sort of jolly, after- 
dinner speech which the First Lorp thought appropriate 
and in good taste on such an occasion. He treated 
the whole subject, as he had before treated the sink- 
ing of the Vanguard and other disasters, very much as a 


roars of langhter. He argues that, in fact, all the faults 
and bungling which have lately been disclosed are 
of the efficiency of the naval system, simply because they 
have been found out and, in some cases, remedied without 
any very serious disasters. “ Nine-tenths,” he hilariously 
exclaimed, “ of the mishaps which are alleged as evidence 
“ of the bad administration of the Admiralty are really so 
“ many proofs. of administration.” On this theory: 
it may indeed be admitted that there never was a more 
absolutely perfect administration than the present; but, 
when we come to analyse Mr. Warp Hunt's excuses, we: 
find them rather hollow. For instance, he says the: 
question of the Vanguard was a very intricate and diffi- 
cult one, and that his decision was not weakness, but the 
contrary; and no donbt it might indeed be truly called 
audacious. On this intricate and difficnlt question he took 
upon himself on the strength of private evidence, untested 
cross-exammnation, to throw over in several important 
points the verdict of a highly competent court-martial, and. 
to arrest an inquiry which, as far as it had gone, had been. 
strictly confined to the conduct of the captain and officers 
of one ship; and to exculpate the captain of the other ship 
concerned in the collision, who apparently was equally: to 
blame, and the Admiral who by his orders had thrown the 
fleet into confusion. Here the proper course would have 
‘been to carry out the public investigation with properly at- 
tested evidence fairly to its end; but this would not have 
suited the favourite hushing-up system of the Admiralty. 


Again, the Frrsr Lorp pleads that the ventilation holes cut 


in the Vanguard were only little ones, but he might have 
‘remembered Mercurio’s saying. His excuse for not 
‘ — the people who were responsible for this fatal 

k is that they were not “absolute idiots” ; but they 
were at least imbecile enough to endanger the service. 


Again, no one was punished in the flagrant case of the 


“open” when they ought to have been marked “S ” for 
“shut”; the consequence of this amusing little blunder 
being that the sea was let in when it ought to have been 
kept out, and nobody had the faintest idea cf what was 
wrong. As to the Thunderer catastrophe, Mr. Hunt says 
that “there never was an inquiry made with greater 
“security for impartiality”; but what are the facts? 
Captain Wapoinove, of the Steam Reserve, candidly ex- 
plained at the inquest the principle upon which the 
Admiralty acted—that when they had put themselves in 
the hands of certain contractors they felt quite safe. 
The explosion of the boiler was, in fact, due to the fact 
that the ship, after being left to rust for three years, was 
not properly examined before use either by the Admiralty 
officials or the contractors, both of whom, therefore, 
had an interest in limiting the inquiry. Moreover, the 
Coroner was a paid servant of the Admiralty, who, when 
sitting in the Alberta case, was so abjectly frightened that 
he could not sum up. The facts that the exploded boiler 
of the Thunderer has had to be replaced in a stronger form 
and that new valves have had to be introduced show what 
the original state of the ship was. As to the Alexandra, 
she was, in the first instance, a very rickety concern; her 
crank-shaft broke down, and the screw went wrong; and 
she has now to go to sea with an extra crank-shaft, in 
expectation of another accident, and with a mutilated 
screw. The trials in this case, as in that of the trial of the 
Thunderer, were made with picked men and picked, high- 
priced coals; and the results, therefore, do not represent 
what may be ordinarily expected. Most of these trials, for 
this and other reasons, are mere shams. It is stated in 
Wednesday’s Times that there are twelve boilers in the 
ship, and seventy-three stokers, but the latter are very 
much at the disposal of the Captain, and “in a case 
“ of emergency, when the Chief Engineer has imperative 
“use for all his men, the bulk of the stokers may 
“be employed in scrubbing decks or cleaning guns.” 
The First Lorp also argues that the Admiralty is not 
responsible for machinery furnished by contractors ; but 
it obviously is responsible if the machinery is not suffi- 
ciently tested ; and in some cases it is known that disgrace- 
fully unsound ships have been allowed to go to sea. On 
the whole, then, while it is possible that the continuous 
series of blunders and mishaps which has for some time 
been going on may be due to the general system of the 
Admiralty rather than to its present head and his asso- 
ciates, there can, at least, be no doubt that it is a state of 
things which ought not to be tolerated any longer. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
~ AST week’s debate on the Declaration of Paris will 
4 probably not be repeated for two or three years, 
although a sect of politicians may perhaps for a long time 
doubt the expediency of the maritime rules which are now 


finally adopted. It was unlucky that Mr. Burter-Joun- 


sToNE, who has long given his attention to the subject, was 

vented by a trivial oversight of the forms of the House 
sa defending the ancient policy which is now abandoned ; 
but no mt. could shake the well-founded conviction 
of the House of Commons that it had, on the whole, been 
prudent to renounce a costly and dangerous belligerent 
right. In days when land traffic on a large scale was 
impracticable, and when it seemed possible to secure a 
monopoly of maritime commerce, it may have been expe- 
dient to pursue an enemy’s trade into any refuge which 
it could find. The long-sustained determination of the 
English Government and nation to assert the old law of 
the sea was at least heroic. In 1782, and again in 1800, 
it was thought better to incur the hostility of the civilized 
world than to surrender the claim of searching neutral 
ships for enemy’s goods. On those occasions, as at all 
other times, the persistence of England was rewarded by 
success; and Mr. Burier-Jonnstone and his supporters 
can scarcely be blamed for recurring with admiration and 
regret to the days when saperiority at sea was tempered 
by no modifications. During the eighteenth century, and 
to the end of the great struggle with the French Empire, 
it seemed inconceivable that England could be at peace 
when there was war in Europe. Neutrals were supposed 
to be necessarily secondary maritime Powers whose pre- 
sumptuous demands of immunity from visitation might be 
summarily overruled. Although the United States had 
engaged in war with England during the great European 
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contest, the immediate cause of quarrel was the claim of a 
right of search, not for enemies’ goods, but fcx English 
seamen. The American Courts adopted in full the doc- 
trines which were elaborated in the judgments of Lord 
STowELL, nor indeed has the Government of the United 
States yet formally assented toany part of the Declaration 
of Paris. The most strenuous champion of the ancient 
practice must admit that it was not advantageous to 
neutrals. 

It is admitted that when free ships make free goods 
English commerce must in case of war be largely carried on 
under a neutral flag. The loss to shipowners would be 

t, though it might be palliated by various contrivances ; 

t it must be remembered that the unmolested continu- 
ance of trade would be valuable, if not indispensable. As 
Sir W. Harcourt justly observed, the same result would to 
a great extent follow under the ancient system; for 
neutral vessels would for various reasons be insured at a 
lower rate than the ships of a belligerent. It appeared 
from the statements of professional writers in a recent con- 
troversy that the introduction of steam would not increase 
the difficulty of convoy; but it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to protect the enormous number of ships in which 
modern trade is conducted. The ical disuse of 
convoys when trade was transfe to neutral flags 
would leave cruisers at leisure for hostile operations. 
The real and conclusive objection to the maintenance 
of the old custom was that it would inevitably have 
converted powerful neutrals into formidable enemies. 
A hundred years ago it would have been unnecessary to 
consider the contingency of French neutrality when 
England might be engaged in war with any other Power. 
As no such disturbance of the ordinary relations of hostility 
occurred, it never became n to ascertain whether 
French vessels would submit to the.right of search. Before 
the Declaration of Paris was framed, it had become possible 
that France might be at peace when Wagland was at war; 
and it was certain that a claim to search French ships for 
enemies’ goods would produce an immediate rupture. The 
United States also had a large commercial marine which 
would, in the event of war in pe, engross a large part 
of the carrying trade. Although there was no conflict 
of law between England and America, there could be 
no doubt of the irritation which would be produced by 
the strict assertion of maritime rights. Lord CLarenpon 
stags with a property which was equivalent to a 
oss when, with or without the prévious sanction of 
his Government, he surrendered the claim to which Mr. 
Percy and Mr. Burier-Jonnstone cling with 
pene tenacity. The technical question whether a 

oreign Minister acting as Plenipotentiary exceeded his 
instructions admits of a ready answer. Lord Patmersron, 
then Prime Minister, would not have allowed any subor- 
dinate colleague, however eminent, to change the foreign 
policy of England without his consent. The telegraph was 
then, as now, in full operation, and it cannot be doubted 
that Lord CLareNnDoy’s intentions were fully known to his 
Government. The sanction of Parliament, which was not 
technically necessary, has been since repeatedly given by 
the rejection of motions for the withdrawal of Lord C.a- 
RENDON’S concession. The controversy has no practical 
importance, for the Declaration of Paris is undoubtedly 
binding until it is formally withdrawn. 

If the abandonment of the ancient claim was intrinsically 
desirable, it becomes less material to inquire into the value 
of the equivalent for which Lord Ciarenpon stipulated. In 
all former wars English commerce has suffered greatly 
from the depredations of privateers, even when, as in the 
years after Trafalgar, the hostile flag has been almost 
excluded from the high seas. The belligerent who has the 
largest stake in the form of commercial marine necessarily 
playsagainst a needieradversary at a disadvantage. Whether 
the rule adopted at Paris would greatly diminish the risk 
to trade may be a doubtful question. The Russian papers 
have of late repeatedly declared that, in case of war with 
England, it would be inexpedient to abide by the Declara- 
tion of Paris, and that no State was morally bound by 
undertakings which it might deem detrimental to itself. 
It is not known whether the Russian Government wonld, if 
the case occurred, adopt the liberal interpretations which 
it suggests or tolerates. The Government of the United 
States is under no obligation to discontinue the use of 
privateers, and perhaps its abstention during the Civil 
War from issuing letters of marque may be explained 
by the non-existence of a Confederate commercial 


marine. The Confederates voluntarily bound themselves 
not to employ privateers; but they substituted a system 
which was not less effective. There is nothing to prevent 
any of the parties to the Declaration of Paris from issuing 
commissions to the masters of vessels which may employ 
themselves in damaging the enemy’s commerce. On the 
whole, the nominal abolition of privateering may perha 
prove to be a trifling benefit; but it is not a iol Nang 
to sell for a low price a commodity which is expensive and 
troublesome to keep. 

If, on a balance of considerations, the arrangement of 
Paris is advantageous to England as a possible belligerent, 
the immunity from vexatious interference as a neutral is a 
clear and not unimportant gain. It is aps not with- 
out a tinge of regret that a patriot looks back to the time 
when Englishmen almost always welcomed war with cheerfal 
alacrity. In the worst of times, when the Bank suspended 
specie payment, during the Irish rebellion and the mutiny at 
the Nore, nothing is rarer than an expression of despondeney 
or alarm in the memoirs and letters of contemporary states- 
men. England was then almost as thoroughly habituated 
to war as ancient Rome; but in modern times the national 
nerves and conscience have become more susceptible. No 
other country is now equally averse to war; and the vast 
scale of modern armaments renders the intervention in 
Continental quarrels of an army recruited by voluntary en- 
listment difficult and improbable. In the wars of 1859, of 
1866, and of 1870, England has been neutral; and, in spite of 
frequent provocations, the same policy was steadily main- 
tained during the American Civil War. While every other 
European Government maintains great armies which are 
constantly augmented, it would be absurd for England to 
regulate her policy on the assumption that she is more 
likely to be belligerent than neutral. At the same time 
it would be rash to surrender the only method by 
which a naval Power can seriously dam: an enemy. 
In the late debate Mr. Bourke and Sir W. Harcourt 
judiciously declined to confuse the immunities of neutrals 
with the liabilities of belligerents. The theoretical exemp- 
tion of private property on land from spoliation is modified 
by the system of requisitions, and by many other modes of 
professed or practical interference. The security of mer- 
chant ships from capture, if it were once admitted, would 
be ungnalified and absolute. Plausible excuses may be 
urged in favour of an immunity which would be most 
freely enjoyed by the country which had the largest amount 
of commercial shipping, while it would hamper the action 
of the strongest maritime Power. The whole discussion is 
for the present premature, and it is better to be satisfied 
with eonclusions which may be confidently accepted. The 
Declaration of Paris was expedient, whether it is complete 
in itself or capable of expansion. 


MR. HARDY’S EXPLANATION. 


R. HARDY took occasion, in moving the Army Esti- 
mates on Monday, to explain his reasons for not 
holding any autumn manceuvres or training the First-Class 
Reserve during the present year. He has come to his 
decision, it appears, on other grounds than those of mere 
economy. It saves money, of course, to have no training 
pay and no cost of transport to provide for; but, apart from 
these considerations, Mr. Harpy thinks that the army will 
be the better for a year of quiet. It is necessary, in order 
to do full justice to the process by which the Secretary of 
State arrives at this conclusion, to examine it in some 
detail. He begins by explaining that the omission has 
nothing to do with any of the shortcomings or failures that 
were noticed last autumn. Mr. Harpy admits that there 
were shortcomings and failures; but he holds that, after 
fall allowance has been made for them, there was much in 
the manceuvres of last year that was calculated to give 
just satisfaction to the military authorities. “ What 
“was done,” he says, “call it mobilization or what 
“you please, was of the greatest possible benefit.” In 
short, the manceuvres were, on the whole, an undoubted 
success. All this seems like a mere prelude to the ex- 
planation why this success is not to be repeated this year; 
and it is not till we find the Secretary of Srate talking 
of subjects which clearly have no connexion with the autumn 
manoeuvres that we discover that, instead of a a 
prelude to an explanation, it is the explanation itself. The 


autumn manoeuvres are not to be this 
because they were a success last year. + is as difficult on 
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this theory to understand what Mr. Harpy imagines to Reserve is not merely to leaven the civil population with 
be the final cause of autumn manoeuvres as it would to men of military tastes and habits who would be likely, in the 
understand why a boy should be kept at home in 1877 event of their services being required, to enlist again. The 
because he had done remarkably well at school in 1876. | object is that the regular army should become by degreesa 
Was it that some one may have laid a wager that there mere nucleus of a much larger army, not indeed actually 
would be no manceuvres last year, and Mr. Harpy thought with the colours, but always within reach, and ready at a 


it his duty to prove him wrong? Was it that experts have 
informed him that, though, by an unexpected piece of 
good luck, the army had contrived to stand one more set ot 
autumn mancenvres, yet, if the experiment was repeated this 

r, it would certainly break down? It cannot be that 

. Harpy thinks the army so perfect that it needs no 
further practice to develop its latent powers, because only 
two army corps were mobilized in 1876, and there are 
other corps in the British army which derive all their in- 
formation of last year’s doings from the reports in the 
newspapers. However excellent those mancuvres may 
have been, they could not have trained any but those who 
were present at them. The corps that were then left 
unmobilized are very little better off than if Mr. Harpy 
had began his present economical courses twelve months 
earlier. Manoeuvres executed by proxy cannot be very 
exhausting. Even if we concede that eleven months’ 
rest is not enough to make the two corps that were 
actually mobilized fit to take part in any similar 
labours this year, the corps who remained in barracks 
while the others were being mobilized ought to be suffi- 
ciently fresh to camp out for a month. One great 


army were included in the manceuvres of last autumn, 
there must be some who stand in precisely the same need 
of instruction this year in which those who took part 
in the manoeuvres of 1877 stood in last March. What- 
ever is a reason for holding autumn manceuvres one year 
is an equally strong reason for holding them every year. 
They are a mill through which the whole British army 
ought to be passed as soon and as often as is reasonably 
possible. Mr. Harpy might as well talk of disbanding the 
army for one year as of letting it have quiet for one year. 
Quiet is precisely the thing which in time of peace an army 
is certain to have too much of, Sir Wittiam Bartretor is 
not what would be called a wild reformer in military matters, 
but even he thought it necessary to remind Mr. Harpy 
that it is only by calling out one or two army corps every 
year that the fitness of general officers to command in 
actual service can be even approximately ascertained. The 
Secretary of Srare’s list of capable generals must be a 
large one if he postpones manceuvres for a year in order 
not to unduly increase it. 


Mr. Harpy’s reasons for not training the First-Class 
Reserve this year are of the same order with his reasons for 
holding no autumn manceuvres. He isso pleased with the 
appearance the Reserve presented at Aldershot that he 
does not wish to dull the beautiful vision by hasty repeti- 
tion. He saw “three thousand fine, hardy, warlike men, 
“ many of them wearing medals which showed that they 
“* had seen active service.” So far as it went no doubt 
this was an encouraging spectacle. With an entire Con- 


tinent under arms, England cannot afford to despise even | 


a Reserve of three thousand. But Mr. Harpy’s satisfac- 
tion is of the kind that suggests the inquiry what he did 
expect to see. Did he sup that a First-Class Army 
Reserve would be compo of undersized men, with a 
decidedly civilian air, who looked as though they had 
never slept a night away from home? Even if it be con- 


ceded of these three thousand that there is no need ever 
to call them out for training again, their merits, great as 


ow may be, cannot be imputed vicariously to those who | 
8 


come after them. On the ist of January the First 
Class amounted to six thousand men, and by the end of this 
year it ought to be eleven thousand, and will, Mr. Harpy 
thinks, be nine thousand. Here is a considerable margin 
over and above the three thousand who were called out for 
training last year, and it might have been thought that at 
this early stage of the Reserve system the military autho- 
rities would like to satisfy themselves that the whole 
of the Reserve was as fine, as hardy, as warlike, and as 
accustomed to active service as those who first presented 
themselves. Even if this could be completely established 
by some system of house to house visitation which would 


not draw the men away from their homes, there would still | 


be something unascertained which it is of the utmost import- 
ancefor us to know. The object of passing as many soldiers 


moment’s warning to rejoin the colours and to fall at once 
into their accustomed places. This use of a Reserve can 
only be realized by the men being constantly and regularly 
called out for training. And if there is one time rather 
than another when it is important not to omit this process it 
is now. The very novelty of the thing may have had its 
share in bringing the men together the first time, and after 
some years of repetition the habit of turning out for train- 
ing may have become so confirmed that a single interrup- 
tion might not produce much effect. But in the interval 
during which the novelty is worn off, while the habit is still 
unformed, no opportunity of calling the Reserve together 
should be passed over. One of the speakers on Monday 
argued that, if the men were called out too often, great 
harm would be done because they would be unable to 
follow their civil occupations, and so would come to dis- 
like their position in the Reserve. This may be an argu- 
ment for not depending on Reserves at all; but it is no 
argument for not calling them out every year. In fact, it 
is an argument the other way. The necessarily absorbing 
character of the civil occupation by which a man gains his 


livelihood will always be one of the difficulties with which 
use of mancuvres on a large scale is understood to. 
be the training of officers, and especially of the superior — 
officers. Unless, therefore, all the superior officers in the 


we shall have to contend in forming and keeping up a 
Reserve. But it can only be contended against effectually 
by accustoming the man from the first to give his military 
duties their allotted place in his scheme of life. If he makes 
it clear to himself that they will occupy a certain defined 
though small fraction of every year, he will soon grow 
accustomed to the need of having so to arrange his civil 
occupation as to make room for them. If he fails to make 
this clear to himself, the whole year will in anticipation be 
devoted to his civil occupation, and he will come to resent 
being taken away from it as something more than he had 
bargained for. The omission of the annual training 

directly to foster this latter way of looking at things. 


JUDGES AND POACHERS. 


N arecent trial at Durham in which three men were con- 
victed of night poaching, Lord Chief Justice CoLerinGg, 
who presided, refused to allow costs to the prosecution on 
the ground (as reported) that, “as the law protected the 
“ amusements of rich people, they must pay for its enforce- 
“ment.” This observation from the Bench has naturally 
created a good deal of surprise and disapprobation; and 
on Monday last the Home Secretary was questioned on 
the subject in the House of Commons by Sir C. Lecarp. 
Mr. Cross could only say that he had officially no juris- 
diction in the matter ; but that he had written to the Carer 
Justice, and had received a reply for the purpose of being 
read to the House. In this letter Lord CoLeripce admitted 
the substantial accuracy of the report of his language, and 
explained that what he had in his mind was the practice 
of several Judges, including his father. Then, after re- 
marking that he was not accountable for his acts to any 
member of the House of Commons, he went on to say :— 
“ The experience of other men may be different, but this 
“ was the first time in which any attempt was made before 
“me to inflict the costs of the prosecution upon rate- 
“‘ payers. I refused them, and shall continue to refuse 
“them, on grounds which I deem conclusive, and with 
“ which I do not deem it necessary to trouble you 
“or the House of Commons.’ A discussion of this 


_ question was expected in the House of Lords on Tuesday 


evening; but it did not take place. Sir C. Lecarp has, 
however, intimated that he will bring the subject before the 
House of Commons as soon as possible, and move a 
Resolution. 

As the matter stands it may be admitted that Lord 
Co.erinGE is able to justify his conduct from a technical 
point of view. There can be no doubt that it is for the 
Judge in such a case to decide whether costs shall or shall 
not be granted; and the Cuier Justice had therefore a 
right to say no. Moreover, a Judge is not accountable for 
his judicial acts either to the Government, or to any 


| individual member of the House of Commons, though it is 


never to be forgotten that a Judge’s conduct is always a 


8s possible through the army and then enrolling them in the | legitimate subject of Parliamentary discussion, inasmuch 
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as he is removable upon an address from the two Houses «is in taking fowls.” In another recent case of night 
of Parliament ; and, of course, any member of either House poaching on the Oxford Circuit, Mr. Justice Linpuey took 
is at liberty to take steps for that purpose. At the same a similar view of the necessity of severity, by sentencing 
time it is undeniable that Lord Coteriven has, by the , one poacher to fifteen years’ penal servitude for shooting 
remarks which he made at the trial, brought himself ata keeper, and two others to five years each for assisting 


within the range, if not of official censure, at any rate of 
ordinary public criticism. What gave offence was not 
that he used his own discretion as to nting costs 
in a particular case, but that he accompanied the refusal 
by a remark which practically implied a condemnation of 
the legislation under which the proceedings took place. 
He said that the law must of course be enforced, but that, 
“as the law protected the amusements of rich people, they 
“must pay for its enforcement.” Everybody can see at 
once that this expression of opinion goes quite beyond the 
immediate point at issue, which was simply that of costs, 
and that it opens up the whole question of the Game-laws. 
There is a ring about the phrase ‘‘ amusements of the rich” 
which is sufficiently familiar, and indicates in the plainest 
possible way the point of view from which Lord CoLeripca 
chooses to regard the preservation of game. What is 
implied is obviously that the keeping of game is a luxury 
which the rich enjoy in a certain exceptional and favoured 
way, and that they are therefore not entitled to legal 
protection for it except at their own expense. Now there 
is nothing in the law which justifies this view. The fact 
that the question of costs is left to the Judge shows that 
the Legislature contemplated the possibility of cases in 
which costs ought to be allowed; and a Judge, therefore, 
goes clearly out of his way when he takes upon him- 
self to announce that he will not grant costs under any 
circumstances whatever. If Lord Coneripce had been 
content simply to refuse costs in this case, it might have 
been presumed that it was because he thought there were 
special reasons inst it; but his dictum or practice, 
whichever he likes to call it, is quite another matter. It 
is a perfectly gratuitous declaration that he will never 
exercise the discretion which the statute gives him, except 
in one particular direction. 


Into the general question of the justice or expediency of 
the Game-laws it is unnecessary to go on this occasion. As 
a matter of fact, such laws exist, and it is the duty of the 
Courts to enforce them. Lord Coteripee has referred to 
his father’s practice in this respect, but it would appear that 
it was not attended with very satisfactory results, inasmach 
as it practically operated as an encouragement to poaching, 
and won for Sir Joun Coreripce in the district the name of 
the “ poacher’s judge.” Anybody is at liberty to agitate for 
a repeal or amendment of the law—Lord CoLeringe himself 
might do so in the House of Lords if he chose—but while 
the law exists, it ought to be fully and loyally supported 
by those who are entrusted with its administration. This 
is especially necessary with respect to poaching at the pre- 
sent time; for during the past winter these crimes have 
been more than usually frequent, particularly in the form 
__ of gangs of armed men going out at night for the purpose of 
destroying game, and, if necessary, murdering gamekeepers. 
This certainly does not appear to be a pursuit for which 
judicial patronage is urgently required at the present 
moment. It is fortunately not the general practice of 
English Judges to make remarks from the bench calculated 
to discredit the law which they have to administer; still 
less are we accustomed to judicial suggestions tending to 
bring odium on “rich people” for the lawful exercise of 
their proprietary rights; there is therefore little fear of 
other Judges following Lord Coterince’s example. In- 
deed one of the ablest of Lord Coteripce’s colleagues on 
the Bench, Lord Justice Bramwe.t, within a day after 
the observations at Durham, took the opportunity of a 
similar case in order to exhibit the subject in its true 
light; and we cannot do better than quote his trae and 
pithy remarks. In summing up, he warned “ the jury 
“not to fall into the common error of feeling a false 
“ sympathy with the hers, as if they were a sort of 
“ picturesque Rosin Hoops, privileged to commit these 
“ lawless acts.” He said :—“if men broke the law against 


him. 


| 

| PEACE TO THEIR ASHES! 

i x~ week before Easter is regarded throughont 


Christendom as an appropriate occasion for breaking 
off bad habits and forming good resolutions for the time to 
come. The present year will witness a more than commonly 
striking example of this excellent old custom. On the 28th 
of March the National Education League will meet for the 
last time. In a Resolution passed on the 11th of January 
the Executive Committee recommends that arrangements 
should be made for the gradual closing of the League organ- 
ization, and for the transfer of its remaining work to the 
Liberal Associations of the country as part of the general 
policy of the Liberal party. This advice is to be submitted 
to the members on Wednesday fortnight, and, unless the 
subscribers to the League have a greater taste for fight- 
ing than their oflicers, it will doubtless be adopted. 
Whether the Liberal Associations will be particularly 
gratified by the kind bequest of a policy for which the 
League has no further use is another question ; and it will 
not be surprising if this generous legacy is never 
claimed. 

| It is impossible to seo so old an adversary sub- 
-mitting thus quietly to voluntary dissolution without the 
| mind turning back to the many conflicts in which it has 
| been engaged. What would have been the position of the 
education question at this moment if the Education League 
had never existed? Not, we fancy, very greatly different 
from what it is now; bat, in so far as there might be differ- 
ences, they would be in the direction in which the League 
has always supposed itself to be trying to push matters. 
It is a curious end to seven years of constant fighting that 
the best result you can point to is that you have not done 
much to damage your own cause. Yet this is all that the 
League can lay claim to with any assurance. We do not deny 
that it was ol some service in the prehistoric days before 
the Education Act of 1870. What was wanted then was 
an organization which should make people realize the fact 
that some new educational agency must be created 
if any adequate provision was to be made for the educa- 
tion of the who.e people. In so far as the League 
familiarized the country with the idea of a public authority 
charged with the duty of educating all those children who 
were not already attending school, it prepared it for the Act 
of 1870, and smoothed away by anticipation some of the 
opposition which so unfamiliar a pruposal was calculated 
to excite. Here, however, the usefulness of the League 
pretty much ceased. The cardinal error of those who 
guided its counsels was their persistent refusal to recog- 
nize the necessities on which the Act of 1870 was founded. 
The whole course of the education] contruversy since that 
time has gone to show how real and permauent these 
necessities were. There has been very little of that 
eagerness to clect School Buards which the Education 
League expected would be displayed throughout the 
country. Un the contrary, the ratepayers have 
shown a remarkable willingness to allow the clergy to 
go on providing schools and throwing the cost of 
maintaining them on their own friends instead of on the 
ratepayers at large. The Act of 1870 did not furnish 
lukewarm educationalists with any suiid ground of com- 
plaint. They could not say that they were asked to 
maintain unnecessury schools; for, with the single ex- 
ception of London, no School Board was compulsorily 
created unless the existence of a deticiency in the provision 
of schools had first been proved. Consequently School 
Boards have been imposed on one parish after another by 
the Education Department without a single serious murmur 
beiug heard. Lnglishmen have the sense to understand 


“ poaching they must suffer for it, as those who broke other | that, if schools area necessity, and if private subscribers 
“ laws must suffer.” And in passing a sentence of nine | will not come forward with the money, it must come 
months’ imprisonment on one of the accused, he said:— | out of the ratepiyers; and the reason why this fact 
“‘There are some who think there is no harm in night has found sucu acceptance is that the ratepayers 
“* poaching. I think there is always harm in breaking the | have never been made to find the money except wlen 
“law. It is irrational to suppose that a man may not—as | the absence of sufficient private subscriptions has been 
“he may grow turnips or tulips—raise fowls or pheasants | ascertained beyoud dispute. One apparent exception there 
“and partridges. Yet some foolish people scem to think | has been to this rule, uud that is im the case of London. 
“ that there is no harm in taking pheasants, though there | Here the dcfivicney is so great, and the need of providiug 
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schools so pressing, that it has been impossible to pay any 
close attention to the precise amount of accommodation | 
rovided by the voluntary schools of each district. The 
hool Board has had to take sites pretty much where it 
could get them, in the certainty that, though there might 
be an excess of school accommodation in that particular 
square mile, there would be no excess if the calculation were 
based on a larger area, Yet, in spite of the justification of 
the course taken by the School Board, the experience of 
the autumn election showed how dangerous it would have 
been to make the London plan the pattern for the whole 
country, and to set up School Boards in every parish 
without waiting to see if they were wanted. In no School 
Beard election has there been so much unworthy 
wrangling about questions of cost, in none was there 
a greater determination on the part of the supporters 
of voluntary schools to appeal to the parsimony of the 
ratepayers when they might have appealed to their zeal 
for religious education. If the policy of the National 
Education League had been adopted, what went on in| 
London last November would have gone on throughout | 
England at the first and at every succecding School Board | 
election. Everywhere there would have been an irritated 
feeling that public money was being spent, not to meet a 
need, but to gratify a crotchet. The battle between } 
yoluntary and rate-provided schools would have raged 
over the whole country, instead of being, in a great degree, 
confined to London. 

Even for the modified antagonism which has existed | 
the Education League is largely responsible. Instead | 
of learning wisdom from watching the working of the 
Act of 1870, it has persistently maintained the original 
lines of its policy, and done all that it could to stir up| 
strife among those who, if left alone, would probably have 
discovered some modus vivendi which would have enabled 
them to work together, if not with much enthusiasm, at 
all events without actual quarrelling. Paying rates is never 
a pleasant process, but no one would have much reason to 
complain if he got as good value for all that he spends in 
this way as he gets for the money that goes to the School 
Board. But there would have been much less of this excited 
and passionate fecling on the subject if the Education League | 
had not preached universal School Boards at every possible 
opportunity, and then given every handle to those who 
wished to make the public believe that the Act of 1870 was 
only a stepping-stone to a reign of educational extrava- 
gance, the final cause of which was to be the annihilation of 
religion. The League did more harm to the cause of 
education when it took up the defence of what it chose to 
call the principles of the Act of 1870 than when, a few years 
before, it had been vilifying its actual provisions. Even as 
regards the one point which the Government can be supposed 
to have borrowed from the League in the Act of last year, it 
is by no means certain that the impetus did not really come 
from the opposite quarter. It is true that the League has 
always demanded universal compulsion; but it has de- 
manded other and more questionable things with so 
much greater vehemence that it is with these other 
——_ rather than with compulsion that its name 

as chiefly become associated. The real function of the 
League has been to show how completely professed and 
professional politicians may misunderstand the temper of 
the nation, and how greatly the strength of the Dissenting | 
interest in the country has been overrated. Both these | 
functions it has discharged to perfection, and both are in | 
their way useful. If this praise sounds cold in the ears of © 
those who will attend the meeting on the 28th, they may try | 
to prove their title to some higher compliment by pointing 
to some one solid educational result that can be indisputably 
traced to their labours. 


GOVERNMENT WEDNESDAYS. 


ay ore G from the experience of the Session as far as 

it has gone, there would seem to be something in the 
atmosphere of Wednesdays which has an unsettling and 
distracting effect on the Ministerial mind in the House of 
Commons. On Wednesday week a Bill which, onevery ground, 
a Conservative Administration was bound to oppose in the 
most decisive manner was allowed to slip through a second 
reading in consequence of the apathy or inditference of thc 
Government. Again, on Wednesday last there was another 


illustration of the sort of mental confusion to recurring 
attacks of which the Treasury bench seems to be just now 
painfully liable. Nothing could be more extraordinary than 
the way in which the Government acted in regard to the 
Ancient Monuments Bill. This is not a party question, for 
intelligent members on both sides of the House are agreed 
as to the propriety and necessity of providing some protec- 
tion for those relics of the past, which have in many cases 
been so ill used of late ; but itis one to which, in principle at 
least, such a Government as the present must be supposed 
to be specially pledged to give its support, seeing that its 
object is to promote a plan of conservation, and to place a 
check upon iconoclastic tendencies. The least therefore 
that was to be expected was that the representatives of 
the Government would assume towards the measure on the 
second reading an attitude of friendly neutrality, without 
regard to the practical details which would remain for 
subsequent consideration. Instead of this, however, th 

adopted a course of scarcely covert hostility to the Bil 

and went out of their way in order to excite idle sus- 
picions as to the probable or possible operation of the 
Bill, and to give countenance to the prejudices of those 
whose conception of the rights of property seems to 
favour the free and uncontrolled exercise of a spirit of 
destructiveness. All the objections which came from 
the Treasury bench were directed to points which 
are usually reserved for discussion in Committee ; 
and though there were, no doubt, professions of sympathy 
with any effort to preserve ancient memorials, the general 
effect of the part taken by the Ministerial speakers was 
unquestionably to disparage and obstruct the carrying 
of the measure. Happily, however, they failed in their 
object, and indeed perhaps their perversity rather assisted 
the friends of the Bill to a victory. It may be observed 
that on the division there were 211 votes for the second 
reading, and 163 against it, or a majority of 75; while 
in 1875 it was only 187 to 165, a majority of 22. One 
could not wish a better proof that the feeling in favour 
of establishing some power of ‘supervision in regard to 
the monuments of our early history is steadily advancing. 


THE ORIGIN OF RANK. 


wt is the origin of the divinity which “doth hedge a 
king”? Why is it that in some countries kings and chiefs 
are fabled to be descendants of the Gods, or to have power to hold 
converse with the Gods, or to be able to control the weather, or, 
even in recent history, to heal with their touch certain diseases ? 
No one answer will suffice to settle all these questions. The 
sacredness of royalty, and of other ranks lower than that of 
royalty, has been an aflair of slow growth. Among different 
peoples different causes have contributed to the belief. The 
transcendent attributes ascribed to the King of England were 

rtly derived from ecclesiastical ideas and ceremonies, partly 
from an adoption of the notions of Roman imperialism. But 
these notions, again, had grown out of instincts still further back in 
the development of the human mind, and we may perhaps trace 
the divinity of Divus Julius and the rest to the superstitions 
which serve savages for physics and metaphysics. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's last volume has some matter bearing on 
this topie ; but an important worker in the field is almost for- 
gotten. Towards the end of the last century a learned and in- 
genious writer, Professor Millar of Glasgow, composed, at the 
suggestion of his friend Adam Smith, a treatise on the Origin of 
Rauk. Millar adopted the comparative method now so fashion- 
able, though he was of course guiltless of the word Sociology. 
By experiments,” he wrote, “not by abstracted 
metaphysical theories, human nature is unfolded.” For his 
real experiments he went to a collection of the reports of 
travellers :—“ When illiterate men, ignorant of the writings of 
each other, and who, unless upon religious subjects, have no 
speculative systems to warp their opinions, have in different ages 
and countries described the manners of people in similar circum- 
stances, the reader has an opportunity of comparing their several 


| descriptions, and, from their agreement or disagreement, is enabled 
_ to ascertain the credit that is due to them.” Reasoning on data 


thus obtained, Millar concluded that the earliest form of authority 
in human society, if not that of mothers in groups where i 

was not yet introduced, was that of the father in the family 
As the family grew into the village, precedence and honour were 
allotted to old age and experience; and, still later, when rival 
villages became hostile, courage and strength marked the chief. 
Now that his authority was increased and established by the inati- 


| tution of property, Lis power was at once displayed and strengthened 


by the share Le tuok in distributing tribal land. His goud sere 
Vices, tov, in dealing out justice were acknowledged, aud next 


. “the dispesitions which gave rise to hero-worship led mankind to 
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ee en ae still ‘alive, as sprung from a heavenly 
‘ithout following Millar’s account of later monarchy in 
a it must be noticed that the divinity ascribed to chiefs, 
which he notices at so late a stage of the evolution of the idea 
of rank, ‘was probably present ‘much earlier. At the same time, 
‘tho he allows too little influence to superstition in building up 
the fabric of society, he allots just importance to the factor of pro- 
perty. ‘Property and divine rank seem to have been essential to 
each other in the making of social-order; and where one is absent 
among savages, there we do not find the other. As 
an example of this we might take the case of two peoples who, 
like the Homeric Ethiopians, are the outermost of men and dwell 
far apart at the ends ofthe world. The Hskimo and the Fuegians, 
cat the extreme north and south of the American continent, 
in having no private property:and no chiefs, The bleak plains of 
ice and rock are, like Attica,“the mother of men without master 


one of the boats is “borrowed ” by the community, and reverts to 
‘the general fund. If welookat the account of the Fuegians, described 
in Admiral Fitzroy’s cruise, we find a similar absence of rank 

uced by similar causes. “ The perfect ity among the 
individuals composing the tribes must for a long ‘ime retard their 
civilization. . . . . At present even a piece of clc!a is torn in 
shreds.and distribated, and no one: individual becomes richer than 
‘another. Qn the other hand, it is diffienit to understand how a 


princi 
taining his position and authority.” The same remark holds trae 
of Homeric Greece and early societies in general. 

It is now necessary to pass from examples of tribes who have 
superstitious for certain individuals, but who have no pro- 
perty and no chiefs, to peoples who exhibit the phenomenon of 
superstitions reverence attached to wealthy rulers or to judges. 
To take the example of Ireland, as described in the Senchus Mor, 
we learn that the chiefs, just like the . of the Eskimo, 


Angakuts 
‘had “ power to make fair or foul weather” in the literal sense of | 


the words. At the same time, there was no country in which the 
power to pass out of the common run of men and rise to chief's 


‘estate by mere increase of wealth, and after a due number of | 


generations, was more fully recognized than in Ireland. ‘‘ While 
the Brehon laws suggest that the possession of personal wealth is 
a condition of the maintenance of chieftainship, they show with 
mach distinctness that, through the acquisition of such wealth, 
the road was always open to chieftainship” (Early History of 
Institutions, p. 135). In Africa, m the same way, as Bosman, the 
old traveller, says, “As to what difference there is between 
‘one negro and another, the richest man is the most honoured,” 
yet the most honoured man has the same ical power as 
the poor Angatuks of the Eskimo. The King of Loango, 
according to Abbé Proyart, “has credit to make rain fall 
on .earth.” Among the Zulus, the chief is lord of the air, 
and has power to make fair or foul weather, as in early 
Ireland. “It happens among black men,” according to one of 
Canon ‘Callaway'’s converts, “that when the chief has called 
out an army,-and has collected all his bands, he addresses them, 
and then they sing a song which excites their passions, that their 
hearts burn with the desire of seeing the enemy; and though the 
heaven is clear it becomes clouded by the great wind which arises. 


. . . Therefore it was affirmed among great chiefs that the heaven | 


is the chiefs.” No doubt these examples might be largely 


increased. {n New Zealand, for example, private property almost 
looks like an extension of the superstitious t paid to certain 
men of the privileged class. Whatever the chief as touched is | 


tapu, and no one else may lay hands on it without running serious 

. this power o eir and few natives 
according the lively New Zenland, “can 
the shadowy terror of the ¢tapu.” Thas it is just possible that the 
sacred element in rank was not only prior to, but even produced, 
or helped to produce, the element of wealth, which later became 
the more powerful and the really essential element in aristocracy. 
It only needs a moment's reflection to show that the right of pro- 
perty in a supertluous stick or a handy sharp stone is nota 


very simple idea, ay ly before the invention of pockets. The 
olkens 4 owner lays down his chattel the community absorbs 
it. Even if the proprietor is a strong man, he cannot protect his 
fishing-rod when it is out of his sight; and the extension of his 
own personal sacredness to ra thus 
extzemely important step in isto: society, a step, i 
we may poe by the Fuegians and the Kakimo, which was resisted 
by the democratic instincts of the community. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances of the connexion 
between personal powers of divination or magic and right over 
property: Mr. E. W. Robertson has noticed how, in early Scot- 

and in Sweden, divination and property in land went together ; 
and Schoolcraft remarks that in some of the American tribes 
“ priests and jugglers are the persons that make war and have a 
voiee in the sale of land.” 1t would also be possible, perhaps, to 
show how the original infiuence gained by magical pretensions was 
differentiated as the influence obtained by property and by distinc- 
tion in war increased. Thus we have seen that the diviner in 
Eskimo tribes becomes a kind of civil magistrate, with an unintelli- 
gible jargon of his own, and with the knowledge of certain magical 

vices 


from a passage in the Senchus Mor that the Irish Brehons at a ver 

early date used magical modes of discovering guilt—afterwar 
co ned as heathen—and employed a hopeless sort of slang in 
the delivery of their judgments. The chiefs, who had advanced 
on the secular line of accumulating wealth, although still credited 
with power over the weather, ceased to comprehend the members 
of the sacred caste who had confined th 
ment.of their more ancient divining functions. “The Brehons,” 
said the chiefs, “have their judgment and their knowledge to 
themselves. We do not in the first understand what they 
say” (Sen. Mor. iii. xxxi.) The chiets then demanded a reform 
in legal terminology, which was reluctantly granted by the more 

Supposing the kings of Northern European nations to have 
sprang from the successful chiefs of earlier tribal associations, it 
_ is easy to see that they would inherit the powers of their distant 
ssors. Their divinity is drawn, among other sources, from 
the ancient beliefs in divination and human power over the 
| weather, and other attribntes of the medicine-man. This religious 
| sentiment, in a less high degree, had attached to the person of 
inferior chiefs. At the same time the divine descent of the Greek 
heroes, and of the Northern rulers who trace their line to 
Woden, has been perhaps 
and by the author of the pedigrees of Aithelwulf in the Chronicles_ 
It: would needa very large amount of evidence to convince us that 
Odim was.a man, or “ manifestly a medicine-man.” There is far more 
in the greater myths of the race than can be accounted for by facts 
selected from the lowest conditions of human belief, But, just 
as many aristocracies have been founded by conquering races, so 
no doubt the iar sacredness of dtos MevéAaos the rest 
aay be partly derived from the confusion which leads the inferior 
raees to regard victorious foreigners as distinct and divine. That, 
stream of tendency has mingled with others of more native origin 
to make up the transcendent attributes of kings. In advanced 
civilizations, the flattery of courtiers and theologians has fallen, 
back on the naive exaggerations of savages. From the early Greek 


like Mr. Wallace in the Aru Islands, that he was believed by 
‘the simple folk to be able to control the weather, or from the 
diviner, with his magical drum and jar and sacred person, to the 
deitied rs of Rome or to the divine right of the Stuarts, is 


a long step in human history. Through it all the little germ of a. 


childish delusion must have been working to ends of the utmost 
value in the construction of society—to ends of extraordiniry im- 
portance when contrasted with the slightness of the means. The 
science which busies itself with these matters is not so new as we 


worked by its method, as we have seen, and anticipated a great 
deal of what has since been advanced as original. But his in- 
vestigation of the Origin of Rank omitted what, by the light 
of later researches, looks like a most important factor, the factor. 
which now exists as superstition, but in an immeasurably distant. 
age was part of as rational a scheme of the universe as was within, 
reach of our ancestors. 


A MORNING WALK IN EGYPT. 


HE traveller who wishes to be i by the wonders of 
. the land of Egypt avoids Denderah on his voyage up the 
Nile. He waits till he has seen the great columns of Luxor and 


' the pylon of Karnac. Like the child who asks you to stand 


behind the door and frighten him, he wants to be awestruck if 
possible. But the traveller who wishes to learn cannot do better 
than spend a few hours at Denderah before he sees Thebes, 
because he may there, without anything to disturb his mental 
balanee, study the chief features of Egyptian architecture in one of 
the most perfect examples remaining. Denderah has little of the 
majesty of Karnac. Its portico is half buried in heaps of anburnt 
brick. You descend to the entrance, and ean take in the whole 
design im a few minutes. But it has many advantages for the 
| student. It stands apart from any modern town, on the peninsula 
formed by a bend of the stream, a short walk only from the bank, 
and it is easy by leaving the boat at the beginning of the curve 


yy which he contrives to detect the guilty. It appears. 


ves to the develop- - 


too hastily explained by Mr. Spencer,, 


adventurer who, landing on the coast that was to be Hellas, found, 


are apt to suppose, Professor Millar, in Adam Smith’s time, 


| 
| | 
or lord.” Among the “‘house-mates” of the smaller settlements ; 
there is no head-man, and in the dJarger:gatherings Dr. Rink says F 
i that “ still less than among the house-mates was any one belong- | a. 
ing to such a place to be considered a chief.” The songs and 3 
stories of the Eskimo contain the praises of men who have risen Za 
No one possibly establish any the 
basis 0 because “superfluous in implements, 
&e., If there are three one 
= 
a 
chief can arise till there is property of some sort by which he oe 
might manifest and still increase his authority.” In the same a ; 
book, however, we get a glimpse of one means by which authority : 
can be exercised ; “the doctor-wizard of each party has much in- 4 
fluence over his companions.” Among the Eskimo this element in ! 
the growth of authority also exists. A class of wizards called = 
Angakuts have power to cause fine weather, and, by the gift of 7: 
second-sight and magical practices, can detect crimes, so that they SS 
“necessarily become a kind of civil magistrates. The Angakuts use 4 
a peculiar official language chiefly made up of allegorical expres- e : 
sions. Here, then, we have nochiefship, nor sacred rank, for the 7 
excellent reason that, though superstitious respect for certain people | = 
is felt, yet power in the 
shape of wealth. important this basis is may be gathered es 
from Sir Henry Maine’s remark about ancient Irish nobility— | — 


i 
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to visit the ruins and overtake the boat again before it reaches 
Keneh. The green fields are full of life, swarming with herds, 
birds, and children. Here a half-naked boy with a fol- 
lowing of little brothers and sisters, among whom one scanty 
suit of clothes seems to have been distributed, superintends the 
grazing of the family buffalo. There, a woman shrouded in blue, 
with an emaciated baby on her shoulder, endeavours to concen- 
trate the attention of her flock of sheep and goats upon one patch 
of grass. The sheep are brown, the goats black, their human 
companions ke of both colours. A causeway of earth heaped 
up from the flat fields on both sides winds among groves of lofty 
palms and under the shade of green tamarisks, whose foliage has a 
soft feathery outline against the blue sky. A line of laughing girls, 
each bearing on her head ar enormous earthen jar, causes you to 
stand aside and make way for them on the narrow path. They 
draw their hoods across their faces as they pass, but _ at you 
with unfeigned interest out of one black eye. Very o the ex- 
temporised veil drops and reveals a brown but not always ugly 
face, set off with necklaces and earrings of coloured beads, and 
tattooed on chin and forehead. A smiling mouth and rows of 
magnificent white teeth redeem the otherwise expressionless coun- 
tenance, and your salute is returned politely without any distur- 
bance of the well-balanced water-jar. Next a Fellah village is 
reached—a miserable heap of low mud walls, without doors, roofs, or 
windows, but rising here and there into a tall pigeon tower formed 
of crocks cntheliel, tier over tier, in the mud wall. Fallen houses 
are frequent, where pots, whole or broken, lie half hidden in 
dust, and the wild dove flies out, glancing in the sunshine as you 
pass. It is a pretty bird, its colours bright and pleasing, and 
though it “ lies among the pots,” the appropriateness of David's 
allusion is the more manifest. Neither doves nor pigeons appear 
to be wholly domesticated ; the fellah seldom indulges in animal 
food, but the passing tourist is at liberty to shoot for himself the 
materials for a pie without the slightest opposition. Close ad- 
joining the village great mounds of mingled earth and potsherds 
mark the site of the ancient town, and present another example of 
the form which Egyptian domestic ruins everywhere take. The 
crude brick has eechied away into dry brown dust, and though 
stone and burnt brick may in some places be concealed, digging 
among such heaps seldom reveals anything to repay the trouble of 
the task. The natives gather the mould and sift or wash it for the 
uitre with which it is impregnated, and _ flat basins for evapo- 
ration are near the moun Naked Arabs on donkeys canter past 
you with their panniers, or overtake you from the ruins laden with 
the nitrous dust. One of them suhag stops to offer you some 
* antika ” which he has found, or whispers a sentence in which 
you only distinguish “ scarabee” and “ baksheesh.” The donkeys 
are now and then varied by a camel, which looks more 
at home with his soft-cushioned feet, his noiseless solemn 
‘read, and the sneer which nature has imprinted on his 
dry, dun-coloured face. He snarls like a dog when his master 
touches him, and shows his formidable teeth if the stranger comes 
too near. He is ugly, cross, untameable, discontented, but, to the 
Northern traveller at least, always interesting. Far away, beyond 
the green fields, where the stony heights come down in great 
buttresses to the strip of sandy desert at their feet, you see two or 
three young camels at home. per trot or even gallop through 
the burning sunshine, chase each other for miles along the Peter 
waste, throwing up behind themclouds of blinding dust, till they loo. 
like ghosts gliding through a land of shadows. There is some- 
‘hing strangely fascinating about them—so unlike other animals, 
yet so evidently suited to the country to which they belong. Just 
os wild, but far less interesting, are the dogs. They rush out at 
you from every corner, and, in — Feypt at least, are often as 
ieree as they are hideous. In Cairo they are a down-trodden 
ace; but in the country they show more independence. South 
of Thebes, indeed, they are to a certain extent domesticated, and 
even as low as Denderah they help to guard, if not to guide, the 
ilocks. Between them and the children there is a kind of alliance. 
On the village dirt-heap both sleep side by side in the shade of the 
same wall, The same flies creep round the eyes of each, but of the 
two the dog is the cleaner and the less disgusting. 

At length, as one more heap of broken # eg is surmounted,’ 
the temple comes in sight. You have taken a tall Arab from , 
among the crew as your convoy, and for a time he is able to repel the 
crowds of beggars and volunteer guides who have beset you since 
you passed through the village. He gives in at last to the blandish- 


‘nents of an old, but not venerable, man with one eye, who seems to 
have persuaded him that he is the authorized guide to the temple. | 
itis Fetter to acquiesce, for he keeps the others off; but as he does _ 
uot speak a word of English, unless “ baksheesh” be counted an 
inglish word, his attentions are not very troublesome. It needs 
no one to point out the pylon, covered with life-sized kings and 
gods, which gives admittance to a long, narrow passage between 
modern brick walls, at the end of which is the portico. Some 


creat red bees have made this pylon their own, and build little 


nests like thimbles in every recess of the sculpture. They seem to _ 
use the lime or sand from the stone and burrow into its surface, 

destroying all they touch. Cleopatra, whose portrait at the back 

of the temple attracts many sightseers to Denderah, is already | 
pitted by them as if she had suffered from small-pox, and soon 
there will be few open-air sculptures left on the walls. The 
visitor, impatient to see his first temple, does not delay at the pylon | 
to spell out the memorials of such modern monarchs as Domitian | 
and Trajan. Roman emperors are too recent to be of much 

secount in Egypt. A Roman ruin which would make the fortune | 


of an English town is behind Girgeh, but is not thought worth 
mention in the guide-books. At Denderah, though some of the 
emperors took part in its completion, the Ptolemies are chiefly 
represented on the temple walls; and, when the traveller has 
reached the more ancient buildings at Thebes, he will be able to 
judge how little the tian style varied in the thousands of 
years during which it prevailed. The difference between 
Denderah and Karnac is not as great as that between Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's, yet a period of twelve centuries divides 
them. At Denderah there is more symmetry perhaps than at 
Karnac; there is more haste to erect a complete temple, more 

to effect, and less to endurance. The sculptures, too, have 
not the delicacy and, so to speak, the sobriety of those on the 
older walls. Sometimes the processions, the lines of trophies, the 
rows of emblems, are arranged more with an eye to ornament, and 
the walls are too mecmipes ivided by cornices and dados. But 
the difference is not such as to prevent the later work from being 
a = Egyptian temple as much as the older one; a place 
in which the arrangement may be studied with advantage, 
and the features common to all alike traced out and identified. 
The gloom of the interior, when once the entrance with its 
four-and-twenty columns has been ed, the vast size of 
the blocks of stone, the large scale of all the architectural details, 
the simplicity of the construction, and the lavish use of ornament, 
nowhere prominent but everywhere present, are enough to distin- 
guish the style from that of any other country. The portico itself, 
as we have said, is now underground. The ancient city, made pro- 
bably, like all Egyptian cities, chiefly of crude brick, crumbled round 
the solid stone building ; and a second, an Arab town, rose on the 
ruinous heaps, invading the sacred enclosure, and at length climbing 
even over the temple itself. Such has been the fate of Esneh and of 
Edfou, as well as of Denderah, and in each instance the temple, 
covered in and overlaid by the mud huts of twenty centuries, has 
been preserved until our own day. One of M. Mariette’s first anti- 
quarian enterprises was to unearth Edfou. Esneh is still half 
buried in the midst of the modern town. But at Denderah even 
the town has perished, and only mounds and broken pottery remain 
to tell of its having existed. 

The columns, as we descend to the ancient level, seem to 
grow and expand, until, as we stand on the floor in the half 
light, they rise like a gigantic forest around us. As our eyes 
get accustomed tu the gloom we see the images of old ki 
looking down from the walls, everywhere praying to the mm 
dess, the beautiful Athor, who ruled the return of the year 
and the rising of Sirius, to whom mortals owed all that 
was true and loving and good, either in earth or heaven. Here 
in the porch her priests annually assembled from the dark chambers 
beyond, and prepared to make their procession round the outer 
court in the presence of the people. They brought out the sacred 

from the sanctuary, the banners and the standards from the 
store chambers, the golden vases from the treasury, the shields and 
halberds from the armoury. They threaded their way among the 
dark passages and in single file up the narrow stair to the little 
temple on the roof, where twelve columns symbolized the twelve 
months, and where sacrifice was done to the returning year. Next, 
passing through the chamber where Isis wept for the dead Osiris, 
they sang their long-drawn lament, exchanging it at last into a 
hymn of joy as they passed through the hall of the resurrection 
and descended the stair once more. The modern traveller 
endeavours to people the deserted corridors and chambers and to 
bring to life the stiff forms with which every wall is covered. He 
peeps into the shrine in which the emblem of the goddess was pre- 
served, the golden systrum upon which only a king might look. 
He clambers over the roof in the blazing sunshine, and 
wonders how the priests could bear the heat of July when 
in midwinter it is like this. He endeavours to make out 
the symbolism on the twelve columns of Sothis, and to 
distinguish the chamber of Osiris dead from that of Osiris 
alive again. He seeks in vain for the secret passages 
of which the guide-books tell, for all the passages seem to 
be more or less secret. Then, as, weary of gazing, he sits down 
at the foot of a pillar, he tries to realize the age of the temple. It 
is modern, he reflects, in Egypt. Yet was it not begun before 
the dawn of history in that little island of the North from which 


| he has made his pilgrimage? Ptolemy Auletes reigned in Eeypts 
t 


Cesar was not yet born. And was it not finished during t 
life from which we reckon our Christian centuries? Tiberius 
was the master of Rome and Egypt alike; England had not yet 
come into being. Yet Denderah is modern in this ancient country. 
The question has frequently been discussed whether people oon 
ever exert themselves but for hunger. Sitting on a great stone 
in the cool recesses of the temple of Athor the Beautiful, i 


' sentimental reflections on the modernness of all our Western anti- 


quities, trying to imagine that the Arabs whom our stalwart 


| sailor keeps at pole’s length are white-robed priests, and that 


the ceaseless repetition of “ baksheesh” is the refrain of some 
ancient litany to the Good and the True, one is perpetually bafiled 
by unwelcome recollections of Bulwer’s Zanont, and by the insidious 

ought that luncheon will be ready when we return. The 
Bulwer we may repress. Sickly sentiment has no place beside 


' such facts as are presented by columns sixty feet high, roof- 


stones weighing twenty tons, and an age greater than the whole 
Christian era. But the gnawing of hunger in the sharp air of the 
desert is irre ible. We bid farewell to Denderah, we threaten 
the Arabs individually with a heavy umbrella, turn a deaf ear to 
“ baksheesh,” and not even delaying to inspect the other ruins, 


| 
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make the best of our way to the boat. The fields are wide and 
rough, There are no paths. The only donkey to be hired 
has a sore back, like most tian donkeys, and it is im 

sible to mount him. The sailor walks with firm ' on 
his bare feet through the hard furrows, and extends his strong 
arm with a lofty and contemptuous pity. It is not far, but the 
sun is hot above, the lowest stratum of air shivers over the green 
fields, the herdsmen have =e their heads in their brown 
garments and are asleep in the long grass. Even the sound of 
‘ baksheesh” begins to grow faint, for midday in Egypt may 
not be resisted. ‘The last few hundred yards to the water's edge 
seem like miles. But it makes up for a good deal of fatigue to 
have seen the most perfect example remaining of an ancient 


Egyptian temple. 


MR. EARLE’S INAUGURAL LECTURE. 


I does not often happen that a man is a second time after a 
long interval elected to the same professorship in the same 
University. The changes which took place with regard to the 
mode of appointment to the Anglo-Saxon Professorship at Oxford 
made this possible, and almost unavoidable, in the case of Mr. 
Earle. Mr. Earle was first elected asa young man in 1849; he 
was elected again in mature years in 1876, the intermediate 

rs having been filled up by his own first incumbency, fol- 
ae by an. interregnum, and the incumbency of another 
Professor. The restrictions which at the time of Mr. Earle’s 
first election surrounded the professorship are now perhaps 
pretty well forgotten. Some of them may have been well in- 
tended. The provision that the professorship should go round 
to all the colleges in turn—that is, not in any fixed order, but so 
that the professor could not be chosen a second time from the 
same college tillevery other college had had one professor—may well 
have been meant, though in an odd kind of way, to encourage the 
study in the University generally. And the further provision by 
which the founder Dr. Rawlinson directed that every fifth turn 
should be reserved for his own college, St. John's, may have been 
meant specially to encourage the study in that college. For the 
other provision no excuse could be made ; to provide that no Fellow 
of the Royal or Antiquarian Society, that no native of Scotland or 
Treland, nor the son of any native of Scotland or Ireland, could be 
chosen professor, could spring from nothing but mean jealousy and 
prejudice. The result of these restrictions was that the field of 
choice was further narrowed at each election—for of course oue more 
college was shut out at each election—and the study was really 
discouraged. For, while human nature is what it is, men will not 
be encouraged to work at any —— line of study by 
finding that the one prize in that line is shut against them 
by some restriction which is absolutely meaningless. One found 
himself shut out because his father been born in Scotland ; 
another because the professorship had already been held by a 
member of his own college. But, by some chance, in 1849 one 
real Teutonic scholar was found whom none of these restrictions 
touched. By some preternatural good luck, Mr. Earle was at once 
free from all taint of Scottish or Irish descent and from any 
fellowship of the forbidden Societies, while the professorship 
had never before fallen to a member of Oriel College. Mr. Earle 
therefore was chosen, and held the professorship for the term of 
five years which was then fixed. The restriction of professorships 
to terms of years is a different —_ from absurd restrictions 
as to the persons to be elected. The professorship for a term and 
the professorship for life point to two different theories as to the 
— and duty of emg g We may safely say that each is 

tter for different kinds of professorships. Where, as in the 
case of the Professorship of Poetry, the professor has no strictl 
teaching duties, but has simply to give occasional lectures, it is 
doubtless better that the University should not be bound to a 
single lecturer for life. And in that particular professorship the 
old restrictions as to the time of holding it are still kept up. 
And, with regard toa professorship in any branch of knowledge 
which is not much studied, but whose study it is wished to 
encourage, it may be argued that the change of the professor after 
a term of years will tend to encourage the study by offering a 
prize more frequently. It may be however that this argument is 
outweighed by arguments on the other side. At all events, it 
was judged at Oxford that it was so. When Mr. Earle’s 
five years came to an end, the professorship remained 
vacant till its constitution could be finally settled. It 
might have been thought that Mr. Earle would, almost as a 
matter of course, have become the first life Professor on the new 
system. That it was not so was owing, not to any unwillingness 
on the part of the University to re-elect him, but to purely private 
reasons of his own which kept him from again becoming a candi- 
date. Dr. Bosworth was elected, an election which has at least 
proved eminently useful for the worldly advantage of his suc- 
cessors. On Dr. Bosworth’s death, as Mr. Earle now thought fit 
to come forward, he was of course elected. It is only a few 
months back, but we have now only a dim remembrance that there 
were some other candidates. There could of course be no serious 
doubt as to the success of one whose claims were so pre-eminent. 

Mr. Earle has, like many other professors, printed his Inaugural 
Lecture. He there begins with a generous reference to his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Bosworth, of whom he thus speaks :— 


He holds an honoured place among the three who deserve to be called 


the modern founders of our study,—Rask, Bosworth, Thorpe: Erasmus 
Rask the comparative philologer and grammarian ; Joseph worth the 
lexicographer ; Benjamin Thorpe the translator and editor of texts. 
This is not only kind, but true. Bosworth and Thorpe did real 
service in their several lines, and it was not for Mr. Earle to say, 
what we may freely say, that Rask was the only one of the three 
who was a scholar on the same leyel as Mr. Earle. He then goes 
on to speak more generally of his own subject, making his lecture 
what he calls it, 4 Word for the Mother Tongue. As in all Mr. 
Earle’s writings, there is a certain quaintness in the way of puttin, 
things; but, as in all Mr. Earle’s writings, there is a good dea 
to learn from the lecture with which he begins his second 
rofessorial career. The most striking ys of it is where 
e draws out his theory as to the mutual relations of Angles, 
Saxons, and Frisians, and of the several shares of the Angles and 
Saxons in forming the English tongue. He gives a map of The 
Old Country, on which we would venture to remark that he seems to 
us to carry the Thuringians too far to the North. That, however, 
does not greatly matter; it is the relations of our own immediate 
forefathers with which we are most concerned. According to Mr. 
Earle, “The Angles appear to have shared the Saxon name, and 
it seems best to regard them as the most advanced and maritime 
tribe of the Saxon nation.” This sounds a little startling. It is 
not at all unlikely that foreign writers use the two names some- 
what confusedly. Tacitus and Procopius know Angles but not 
Saxons; Ptolemy knows Saxons but not Angles. Each may have 
included the two kindred tribes under the name of one only. But is 
there anything which justifies us in speaking of the Angles as a 
tribe of the Saxon nation? “ In dialect, however,” Mr. Earle adds, 
“the Angles were more like Frisians than like Saxons.” The 
language of the Angles was “extreme Low Dutch”; the inland 
Saxons bordered on the Franks, both in land and in language ; that 
is to say, they were comparatively High Dutch.” This Mr. Earle 
illustrates by the sound of the vowels; the a, he tells us, being 
purely Saxon, while Anglian and Frisian has ae, ea,ore. Yet 
surely in proper names Saxon ea answers to Anglian ae as Eadward 
and A‘dward, and the ea sound is surely to this day characteristic 
of the Saxon parts of England. We will not however dispute 
about these details ; we wish to set forth what Mr. Earle’s doctrine 
is. It runs thus:— 

It is a point to be kept constantly before the mind, that the first literary 
culture of our people was on Anglian soil. When at a later date the 
kingdom of Wessex became Christian, and dominant, and literary, 
the Anglian dialect had already acquired a superior reputation, and 
it exercised a great influence upon the written language of the 
Saxons. Hence the Anglo-Saxon literature is in a composite dialect 
which is Saxon in the main, and Anglian in its modifications. As Tuscan 
was the model of Italian at Rome, and Castilian the model of the 
standard Spanish, so was the Angle dialect the model of the written 
language at Canterbury and at Winchester. And this is the cause why 
the Saxons called their language not Seaxisc but Englisc ; and it is to the 
same cause that we must trace the names English and England, which have 
continued to designate our country, tongue, and nation. 


He thus looks on “ Anglo-Saxon” as a composite language, @ 


literary language, between which and the popular language a great 
gap gradually showed itself:— 

The Anglo-Saxon language was in the possession of a well preserved 
grammar of flexion, while the popular speech had little more than the relics 
and reminiscences of flexion: and this is the great chasm between Anglo- 
Saxon and Modern English which by the violence of the Conquest was 
abruptly exposed to view. 

He adds :— 


The popular pes at least in that southern half of the island, which 
was to set the Modern English, was more Saxon ; it had retained some of 
its old upland characteristics, and was somewhat more High Dutch, at least 
in regard to its vowel-system. We may return to our examples, and in 
them we may see that the vowel a was restored to its original force, where 
the Anglian fashion had broken it for hundreds of years. Whereas the 
Anglo-Saxon said efter, et, beth, creft, wes, we now say, as the Old 
Saxons and the Franks said, after, at, bath, craft, was ; and these are in- 
stances in which original Saxon forms recovered and re-established them- 
selves after long suppression by the dominant Anglian. The Anglo-Saxon 
/Elfred was restored to its native Saxon form Aljred. As in family pedi- 
grees it is sometimes seen that old historic traits supposed to have been lost, 
re-emerge in a later posterity, so does a careful look at our own language 
enable us to point out certain delicate lineaments in regard to which it is 
no idle paradox to say, that the English is more Saxon than the 
Anglo-Saxon was. 


Here is Mr. Earle’s general view, and one part of it at least nobody 
can doubt. In English, as in all other languages, the literary 
speech —_ on intlexions which the popular speech lost, and the 
Norman Conquest, by dragging down English from its position as 
a literary speech, did, as Mr. Karle says, expose a gap between the 
written and the spoken English of the eleventh century. When- 
ever a bit of [English is incidentally quoted, it always takes a 
form much nearer to modern s 
Chronicles. But we mention this doctrine of Mr. Earle’s chiefly 
because it gives us an opportunity of explaining a common mis- 
conception. Some half-taught people seem to have got it into 
their heads that there is a sect which quarrels with the word 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” in all times and places. If there be such a sect, we 
never came across any of its members. No one would quarrel with 
the use of the word “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” when used in its proper mean- 
ing. Every one who has got up his Charters knows that Athel- 
stan and other Kings are called ‘“ Kings of the Anglo-Saxons.” No 
one would quarrel with the word if it were carefully used in the 
sense in which those Kings meant it to mean the united people of 
Angles and Saxons. “ Rex Anglo-Saxonum” is, as has a said 
a hundred times, simply short for “ Rex Anglorum et Saxonum.” 
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No one ever quarrelled with this use of the word; no one would 
quarrel in itself with Mr. Earle’s use of the phrase “ Anglo-Saxon 
language,” meaning thereby, as he does, a language Saxon in the 
main, but with Anglian modifications. The word is objection- 
able only because people use it in wrong senses which are utterly 
misleading. We might even allow an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon period” in 

, if it was clearly understood that that meant a period 
in which Anglian and Saxon modified one another, as distin- 
guished from earlier and later times when Anglian and Saxon 
stood distinct. But this is not what ple mean when they 
talk about an “Anglo-Saxon period,” in eee or in anything 
else. They mean something quite different, something which is 
utterly inaccurate and misleading. The objection to the word is, 
not that it is other than a perfectly good word when it is used in 
its right sense, but that that right sense is so very narrow, and the 
misapplications of it are so common and have led to so much error 
that it is on the whole better to forswear it altogether. Mr. Earle 
doubtless uses it with perfect accuracy in its right meaning; he can 
do so with perfect safety to himself; we only doubt whether it is 
always quite safe for his hearers. 

Mr. Earle then goes on to trace the history of the various stages 
of the English tongue. He has a word to say about spelling, 
where he well points out the divorce between sight and sound as 
being one of the consequences of the Norman Conquest. “ There 
is perhaps a vague idea current that the Anglo-Saxon language was 
chaotic, uncouth, unformed.” Mr. Earle must have come across 
some of the strange people, schoolmasters we think they were, 
whom Mr. Rhys ferreted out, who held that “ Anglo-Saxon ” was 
what they were pleased to call “an incorrect language.” Mr. Rhys 
is now happily a fellow-professor with Mr. Earle, and stands to the 
British tongue in the same relation that Mr. Earle stands to the 
English. Briton and Englishman may well join their forces to- 
gether against the common enemy. Mr. Earle goes on with an 
eloquent vindication of our ancient speech from the charge that it is 
barren in point of literature. We believe that a few people who 
never read the Chronicles still, like Mr. Marsh, fancy that they are 
“‘meagre and devoid of human interest.” As for Beowulf and 
Czedmon, they have perhaps not yet reached the stage of fancying 
anything about them. Mr. Earle sets forth the claims of our 
ancient tongue in all its stages, alike for literary and philological 
purposes. Words like his ought to stir up men’s minds, and his 
second professoriate ought to mark an era in the process of teaching 
Englishmen no longer to turn their backs upon themselves. And 
the representative of the Angle and the Saxon will do his work 
none the worse for having an equally worthy representative of the 
Briton installed by his side. 


SIR JUNG BAHADUR AND NEPAUL. 


Hi sudden death of Jung Bahadur will not have surprised 
those who were aware of that Minister’s habits and of the 
inroads which opium and years had made on his constitution. 
Readers who are fond of tracing analogies between eminent persons 
in very different states of society have compared him to the 
German Chancellor. Except a strong will, there is really no 
resemblance whatever between the two men. It would be far 
more correct to say that Sir Jung had filled for more than a quarter 
of a century the position of Mayor of the Palace, and had quite 
overshadowed a fainéant King. In taking his character into account, 
the efiect of his visit to England on the policy of the Nepaul 
State, on its subsequent relations with the British Government, 
and on the campaign by which Oudh was reconquered after the 
Mutiny, cannot well be overestimated. On an astute politician of 
a diflevent ereed and race, who visited England during the Crimean 
war, the effect had been exactly the reverse. Azimulla Khan, the in- 
stigator of the Nana’s crimes, went back to India profoundly impressed 
with the evidences uf our national degeneracy and decay. Our fleets 
had been inactive, ourstatesmanship weak, and our armies would have 
been no match for Russia but for our Gallic allies. It was aptly 
said by a native ruler that he feared the British power, not so 
mueh for what he saw of it, but for what he did not see. J 
Bahadur had, it might be said, got to the back of our north 
wind, and realized what others had dimly imagined. The bound- 
less wealth and resources of England were to him living and 
tangible realities, neither absurdly magnified by rumour and 
credulity nor yet depreciated by wishes that fathered the thought. 
He had looked on our arsenals crammed with all the machinery of 
destruction, our busy marts. our crowded factories, and the 
harbours filled with Macaulay’s ten thousand masts ; he had heard 
the measured tread of our infantry, and the tramp of the superb 
cavalry of the Household Brigade, and, what to a native is even 
more impressive, be had watched the human tide which for hours 
tegether ebbs and flows daily in the ordinary course of business 
thvoughout the metropolis. 

Sir Jung Bahadur nad never been told of Canning’s celebrated 
speech at Plymouth; but ro Eastern statesman—either Dinkur 
Rao at his best, some fourteen years ago at Gwalior, nor Runjit 
Sing in 1838, nor the able Minister of the Nizam who came to us 
last year—ever had more vivid conceptions of what England might 
do ii ouvce compelled to collect her scattered elements of strength or 
to awaken her dormant thunder. Students fond of historical coin- 
cidenees may note that the Rajpoot power represented by J 
Bahadur drove out the old Newar dynasty ot Nepaul, and too 
possession of the country, just about the time that Clive obtained 


| forty or fifty native merchants. 


from Delhi the cession of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Our brief 
alliance with Kat u under the genius of Wellesley, soon 
exchanged for distrust, defiance, and aggression ; the disturbanees 
on our frontier, followed in a few years by forcible occupation of 
British territory; the arduous eampaign in the hills against the 
Goorkhas; our losses in storming troublesome forts; the diplo-~ 
macy of Ochterlony ; the cession of Kumaon and the hi 
territory; and the appointment of a high representative at 
the Court, are now mere matters of history. It is to Jung 
Bahadur's credit that his relations with a series of Residents have 
on the whole been amicable ; that the stipulations of treaties for 
commerce and extradition have been faithfully observed ; and that 
during the crisis of the Mutiny no graver charge can be brought 
against him than that his active little Goorkhas were somewhat 
addicted to pillage, and that he seemed fora time to be waiting 
on the vicissitudes of fortune and the chances of war. That he 
should refuse shelter to a Hindu, one of the deadliest foes of the 
British Government, because he called himself our ally, was 
hardly to be expected from such a master of statecraft. It is 
believed that the Nana, whom one great crime had put beyond the 
pale of amnesty, found an asylum in Nepaul with a few adherents, 
and at last perished miserably in the jungles of the Terai; 
while it rests on the best authority that the eelebrated Ranee 
of Lahore was received by him after the second Sikh 
war. Indeed there long was current in Indian official 
society a story which told how that high-spirited lady, stung 
by the Minister's sarcasms about the defeat of the Sikhs and the 
loss of her kingdom, showed him that incensed women could resort. 
to other natural weapons besides the tongue. Sir Jung's personal 
habits ; his activity and energy; his sporting expeditions planned. 
with the utmost forethought, and conducted like a military cam- 
paign; his magnificence and display; and his liberal hospitality to 
the Prince of Wales, were all brought home to our readers by pen 
and pencil not more than a twelvemonth ago. He leaves behind him 
the reputation of a mighty hunter of large game, a sagacious 
though unscrupulous statesman, and one who had the making of 
a soldier in him. Nor do we wish to dwell too harshly on the 
means by which he vindicated his title to supreme power, when .a 
rival faction taxed him with loss of caste and wished to suppress 
him on his return from England. Those in office at an Eastern 
Court are accustomed to use summary measures in dealing with 
the “Opposition”; but it requires a large toleration fur Minis- 
terial difficulties not to be too much shocked by a casual remark 
of Jung Bahadur's to a high official who was admiring a richly- 
chased rifle, that with that very weapon the informant had shot 
his uncle. It is almost needless to speculate on the probable fate 
of Ulysses if the suitors had been too strong for the wanderer on 
his return. 

The exact position which Nepaul occupies in the category of 
native States was brought out with more or less clearness in the 
discussions about the Senithe title. If independence could be 
— of any one native sovereign, the ruler of Nepaul might. 

ve some claim to this distinction. Nepaul pays us no tribute, 
and no Resident has ever raised his voice to interfere with the 
smallest detail of internal administration. Even Henry Lawrence 
had there to witness the rite of Suttee. But still to this inde- 
pendence there are some very distinct limitations. The Maha- 
raja is bound not to take into his service any British subject, or 
any subject of any European State or of the United States, with- 
out our consent. He has agreed not to have any intercourse with 
our dependents or tributaries in certain parts of India; duties on 
imports and exports have been defined; no less than ninety-four 
chiefs have made themselves responsible for the safety of the 
Resident ; and the Nepaul Government was only too glad to obtain. 
restitution of certain lands ceded after the war of 1815, as. 
a graceful acknowledgment of co-operation during the Mutiny, 
at the hands of Lord Canning. Yet it is undeniable 
that the late Prime Minister made the utmost of the physical 
barriers to intercourse with the plains. The Residents and their 
staff are not permitted to visit the interior, or to go more than 
a certain distance from the eapital. Trade is contined to some 
The exported articles are of no 
higher value than the tails of the yak, brass pots. baffalo horns, 
honey and musk, iron and beads. The road to the plains has pur~ 
posely been kept in disrepair, and at no time was it more than a 
mere track for bullocks. All the knowledge we have of the re~ 
sources, products, and capabilities of the Nepaul Valley is frag— 
mentary, and has been guessed at rather than collected, at intervals 
of years, by one or two Residents. To the irrepressible, bustling, non-- 
official Englishman, or to the skilled engineer, the interior of 
Nepaul is a sealed book. Perhaps we can hardly wonder that sueh 
a policy of exclusion should have been rigidly carried out by a 
man like the sagacious and distrustful Minister. He knew how 
rapid had been the successive transitions from alliance to proteetion, 
to dependency, and to annexation in other parts of India; and how 
impossible it is for the most friendly of English Residents and 
the best disposed of native Ministers to guarantee that the 
mere intercourse of traders shall not engender hatred, or 
that a national quarrel shall not be fomented because 
a couple of Englishmen have erected a factory and pur- 
chased a few acres of land. To remove these suspicions must be 
a work of time ; and anything like highhandedness or intimidation, 
which some writers were lately recommending, is probably the 
last thing to which the Indian Government would resort. Men 
of eminence have not been wanting to represent our policy in 


Nepaul. More than once the appointment has afforded seope for 
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those li pursuits which hard-worked men must lay aside 
at the call of public duty, in Council, in the Secretariat, or the 
Chief Commissionership. Sir Henry Lawrence was selected as 
Resident by Lord Ellenborough, and was called away by Lord 
Hardinge for a more important place at Lahore. During the time 
of Lord Dalhousie of Lord Canning, General Ramsay filled 
the post; and during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence it was 
held by his brother, General R. Lawrence; and Mr. G. Trevelyan 
was enabled to make a good point in his recent speech by showing 
that for the last few years the Calcutta Foreign Office had 
been represented there by a gentleman who had gained his nomi- 
nation by open competition about 1862. It has been the fashion 
in some Indian quarters to say that the Nepaul Residency is a post 
of minor importance, because we can exercise no interference with 
the internal administration ; while the duties are limited to keep- 
ing a diary of Court intrigues and local scandals, and to seeing the 
Minister two or three times in the week. Those who reason thus 
forget that at any moment a dispute with the Chinese or Thibetan 
authorities, an injudicious act on the part of one of our officers in 
Tirhoot or "st: a squabble about a strayed elephant, may 
require the greatest tact and firmness on the part of the Resident. 
At all times intercourse with the members of a jealous and exclusive 
Durbar gives an opening for character and talent of no ordinary de- 
scription. At this very moment the thoughts of every native states- 
man are turned to Nepaul; and though, as far as we can learn by 
telegram, the transmission of authority from the hands of the 
deceased Minister to his brother has been accomplished without 
bloodshed, we require there a well-chosen officer on whom the 
Viceroy can confidently rely. A State secluded, warlike, and inde- 
pendent, is just one in which diplomatic skill and personal influence 
may find their proper scope; for by no other means can we ever ho 
that those unexplored regions will become the field of mercantile 
speculation or the traveller's resort. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S “TRUE STORY.” 


Wa Mr. Knowles announced his intention of starting a 
new magazine wder the name of the Nineteenth Century, 
it was also announced that among the earliest contributions would 
be a series of papers by Cardinal Manning on “ the True Story of 
the Vatican Council.” The very title on the face of it is contro- 
versial and aggressive. To profess to tell “the true story” of a 
particular event is to imply that others have told stories about it 
which are not true. This would have been obvious even if the writer 
had not begun by expressly asserting it. He says indeed that he 
does not intend to enumerate the untrue stories, and shall, as far as 
possible, avoid all reference to them. No one however will doubt 
that he has in mind chiefly such works as Janus, Quirinus, 
Pomponio Leto, and Friedrich’s Tagebuch, most of which he has 
before now denounced in no measured terms. On the other hand 
he informs us that his own account is drawn “from authentic 
sources,” viz. from a History of the Council—the first volume of 
which only has yet appeared—composed by order of the Pope by 
©ecconi, Archbishop of Florence, to whom “all authentic docu- 
ments relating to it ” have been entrusted for the pur On this 
preliminary statement we have two remarks to make, We need 
not dwell on the fact that very few of the Cardinal's readers 
are likely to consult Cecconi’s book, and that it is of course open 
to him to make such use of it as best suits his case; that is 
the course which any advocate would naturally take, and Cardinal 
Manning always really—in this case almost avowedly—writes 
as an advocate holding a brief for the Papal Curia. It is more 
important to point out that Cecconi himself, on the Cardinal's 
showing, occupies just the same position as Pallavicini, the 
Official historian of the Council of Trent, to whom “ all authentic 
documents relating to it,” or all which the Court of Rome thought 
it desirable to have used, were similarly submitted, which docu- 
ments from that day to this have been jealously secluded from 


ublic inspection. It was only the other day that the late Father 
einer, in defiance of the prohibition of Rome, managed to 
publish the official Acta Coneilei Tridentini ; and a collection, still 
more psa a the some ways, of unofficial documents has since 
been edited by Dr. Dillinger, Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagebiicher 
sur Geschichte des Concils von Trient, of which an excellent review 
— in the Academy from the pen of Lord Acton. Supposing 
fore that Cecconi’s history should bear out in every detail what 
Cardinal Manning puts before us as “the true story of the Vatican 
Council,” that would only prove, what nobody cares to dispute, 
that it contains, like Pallavicini’s History of Trent, the story which 
the Court of Rome desires to have accepted as the true one. It is 
based on authorities which none of his readers are allowed or able 
to verify; and moreover the true history of a Council can as little | 
be gathered from official documents alone as the history of | 
England—begging Mr. Froude’s pardon—can be gathered from | 
the preambles of Tudor Acts of Parliament. Meanwhile 
the “stories” which it is Cardinal Manning's especial 
object to discredit rest on the most directly “ authentic,” , 
though not official testimony. Pomponio Leto is the work | 
of the Marquis Vitelleschi, and the rts of proceedings in the | 
Council are derived from the diary of his brother, the late Cardinal | 
of that name, who was present. The Letters of Quirinus, originally 
published in the ANgemeine Zeitung, are also based on communi-— 
cations regularly supplied by members of the Council, amoj 


whom were Darboy, Strossmayer, Hefele, Dupanloup, Haynald, | 
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Greith, Conolly, and Kenrick, With the incidents of the 
Council itself however we are not here immediately concerned. 
Cardinal Manning's present paper is confined to an account of its 
antecedents, and great of it is occupied with a mass of tech- 
nical details which may fitly enough find place in a regular his- 
tory of the Vatican Synod, but are prodigiously dull reading and 
have no bearing on his argument. itis main objects appear to be 
to show that the idea of holding such an assembly originated with 
Pius IX. himself just five years before it actually met, and that 
the definition of Papal Infallibility formed no part of his Holi- 
ness's design in convoking it. The first 7 is not very important, 
- et aad is not proved; the second is capable of abundant 
isproof. 

It seems that in December 1864 the Pope first intimated to the 
Cardinals his desire to convoke an C(cumenical Council, though 
circumstances, which are narrated at somewhat superfluous length, 
delayed the carrying out of the scheme till1869. “It will beseen,” adds 
the writer, “that the initiative was altogether by the act of 
Pius IX. He was the first to conceive and to lay open this thought 
to his legitimate counsellors.” We fail to “ see” anything of the 
kind. The Pope was of course the only person who could formally 
communicate such a design to the Sacred College, or “ initiate ” it. 
But that the idea, which “had been before his mind for a long 
time,” originated with himself, as the context implies, does not 
at all follow; it is much likelier to have been suggested to him 
by his Jesuit advisers. Be that as it may, the date of its first 
official announcement to the Cardinals tends rather to corroborate 
than to discredit ‘the stories which are not true” as to its 
objects, contained in such works as Janus. The Congress of 
Catholic scholars under Dr. Dillinger’s presidency at Munich, 
which roused the anger of the Vatican and produced a hostile 
Brief against German science, met only a year before in September 
1863, and the famous Syllabus, which it was supposed to be one 
object to get the Council to endorse, had been issued in that very 
autumn. If then the idea of holding a Council first took definite 
shape at the close of 1865, that is rather an additional 
reason for accepting the account of its motives supplied 
in Janus. The principal of these motives is _contidently 
alleged to have ae the definition of Papal Infallibility, 
and this is accordingly the point which Cardinal Manning— 
who is universally believed to have been the main promoter 
of that scheme—chietly sets himself to contest. Let us see with 
what success. We are told over and over again, what everybody 
knew before, that the infallibilist dogma formed no part of the 
official programme. Moreover, of the Cardinals who were first 
consulted, “ two only spoke of the infallibility of the pontiff” ; of 
thirty-six bishops who were afterwards consulted, “a few only 
suggested ” it. And several pages are filled with a string of sub- 
jects which were proposed for deliberation, hardly one of which in 
fact even came before the Synod at all. “ These points,” adds the 
writer, “ have been recited in full in order to show that the one 
subject for which, we are told, the Council was assembled, was 
hardly as much as mentioned.” We can quite believe it, nor were 
we ever “told” anything to the contrary. No doubt “ what the 
world has been taught to believe was the chief, if not the only, 
motive for holding the Council hardly appears” in any formal 
document. Care was taken that it should not “appear.” The 
very contention of Janus and similar authorities was that the true 
objects of the Council had been sedulously kept secret even 
from the Bishops themselves, who were intended to be taken 
by surprise and entrapped into a hasty assent, so that, as the 
Civilta Cattolica, the inspired organ of the Roman Jesuits, 
rather imprudently hinted, the Council would probably not 
last more than three weeks. It was also ein on autho- 
rity which Cardinal Manning will scarcely dispute, that for 
some years previously Provincial Synods had been held ia 
different countries, by direction of Rome, at which the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility had been affirmed at her suggestion and with 
her formal approbation. Several of these synodical meetings are 
enumerated .~ the Jesuit Schneemann. But, not to waste many 
words on a point which is notorious, we will cite two unimpeach- 
ably ultramontane authorities for the real motive of summoning 
the Vatican Council. The year after it was held the late Father 
Dalgairns—probably the ablest as well as the most honest expo- 
nent of extreme ultramontanism in this country—contributed to 
the Academy a review of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, the 
organ of that section of German Jesuits who are most closely 
allied with their brethren of the Civiléa. Tis article is in fact an 
apology, and by far the most plausible we have seen anywhere, for 
the Vatican dogma; and what is his argument? “ That has been 
going on in Germany which rendered the definition inevitable.” 
And he dwells, among other things, especially on the Munich Con- 
gress of 1863, which, as we have seen, preceded by just a year 
the Pope's first “ initiative” of the Council, Mr. takes 
care to remind us that his view of the case is that of the German, 
as we know it is also of the Roman, Jesuits :— I can only agree 
with Maria-Laach in seeing in the history of the last 
fifty years an explanation and a justification of the Council. 
The Church had to make its choice between the infallibility 
of the Holy See und the infallibility of the professors.” It will 
be observed that an “ explanation of the Council” and an expla- 
nation of the dogma are treated as synonymous. No other reason 
for convoking a Synod seems even to have occurred to Father 
Dalgairns as worth noticing. If the testimony of our second wit- 
ness is not quite so direct, Cardinal Manning at least is not likely 
to demur to its conpetence, for it is his own, In October 1869, 
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two months before the opening of the Council, he addressed an 
elaborate Pastoral of 150 pages to his flock, under the significant 
title of The Gcumenical Council and the Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff, which is throughout an argument for “ the opportuneness ” 
of defining the doctrine. To be sure, he begins by saying that 
none can really know anything about the intended subjects of dis- 
cussion but those who are “ bound by the Pontifical Secret,” but 
his Pastoral showed pretty clearly what was the one subject 
which it alone appeared to him worth while to handle in con- 
nexion with it. And it is hardly too much to assume that 
a prelate so entirely in the confidence of the Pontiff was not 
even then altogether kept in ignorance of “the Pontifical secret.” 

‘here are some other points of detail in the article which 
we should have liked to notice, but we must content our- 
selves for the present with referring to a passage about the 
Council of Trent, which is indeed thrown in as an obiter 
dictu and has no direct bearing on the argument, but which 
touches a matter of such grave importance, and in a way so 
characteristic of the writer’s method of dealing with historical 
evidence, as to call for a word of comment here. Paul III, 
we are told, endeavoured to obtain the assent and presence 
of sovereigns at the Council of Trent, but, finding them undecided 
or hostile, “he therefore, after many ineflectual attempts, resolved 
to convoke the Council ”—with more to the same effect. The im- 
pression obviously intended to be conveyed by the writer, as no 
doubt by Paul III. in the Bull he quotes, is that the Pope, after 
vainly seeking to overcome the reluctance of Christian sovereigns 
to such a measure, at last determined for the good of the Church 
to act on his own “ initiative” and summon a General Council in 
spite of their indifference or opposition. Every student of history 
—we might almost include Macaulay's irrepressible schoolboy— 
knows that what actually occurred was exactly the reverse ; “ his- 
tory,” to adopt a phrase of Cardinal Manning’s, “ tells another tale.” 
It is notorious that in summoning the Council of Trent the 
Popes succumbed, too late and sorely against the grain, to the 
pressure which had been put upon them by the Catholic sovereigns 
and the public opinion of the Church. Pius 1V. himself declared 
to the Venetian ambassador that his predecessors had professed to 
wish for a Council when they did not really desire it. As 
Dillinger puts it, “The whole conduct of the Popes from 
Clement Vil. downwards, in regard to the constantly renewed 
petitions and requirements of the Emperor, the sovereigns, and 
the nations, as recent discoveries have revealed it to us, was one 
long series of evasions, intrigues, and falsehoods” If the im- 
partiality of Déllinger’s testimony is challenged, we will add 
—though at this time of day it is very like proving a 
truism—that of two independent witnesses who stand wholly 
aloof trom the rival jealousies and interests of contending theo- 
logical factions, Sir James Mackintosh and Ranke. ‘‘ The Court 
of Rome,” says the former in his English History, “ according to its 
established policy, eluded the meeting of the Council successfully 
for a quarter of a century after Luther had struck the tirst blow 
at the pontifical throne.” “The Councils,” observes Ranke 
in his History of the Popes, “ had maintained their popularity, 
precisely because the Popes had shown a very natural aversion 
to them.” He goes on to show how in 1530 the Emperor 
Charles V. had resolved on a Council being held, but Clement VIL, 
while professing agreement, had managed continually to elude the 
design by insisting on conditions which he knew to be imprac- 
ticable. In the end this Fabian policy broke down. “ We have 
scen what were the interests involved in the demand for a Council 
by the Emperor and its denial by the Pope,” but a Council at 
last became inevitable, and Paul IIL. accordingly determined to 
choose the time best suited to his own ipterests; ‘¢ he thought he 
perceived an intention on the Emperor's part to claim a right to 
summon a Council himself, and there‘vre lost no time in anticipating 
him.” This is intelligible enough, but it is a very different thing 
from what Cardinal Manning gives us to understand. He will 
perhaps reply that at least in the present case the initiative lay 
with the Holy See, and not with the Governments or nations of 
Europe. Certainly it did; but the cireumstances are reversed. The 
original object of the Council of Trent—though it was, thanks to 
Roman iniluence and intrigue, very imperfectly attained—was to 
reform the gross abuses prevalent in the Church and above all 
in the Court of Rome, which was the fountain-head of corruption. 
The leading object of the Vatican Counci!— which through Roman 
arts and violence was successfully achieved—was to bring about 
what Catholic writers like “ Pomponio Leto” have not scrupled 
to call “ the apotheosis of the Pope.” Of course Cardinal Manning 
does not admit this, but facts are against him. And one point, 
which distinguishes the Vatican from all earlier Councils claiming 
to be Gcumenical, comes out with unmistakable clearness from his 
own narrative—namely, how completely not only the design of 
holding it, but every minutest incident of the arrangements and 
the subjects to be considered, was settled beforehand over the 
heads ot the members of the Council and without their knowledge. 
The fact that this was so, and the indignation it caused among the 
Bishops, have long been familiar to the readers of Janus and 
Quirinus, but henceforth they can appeal to the Cardinal's “ True 
Story” for a new and explicit contirmation of what they had 
already learnt from other sources. 

“One passage we will cite in conclusion, not as having any special 
relation to the history of the Council, but because it has an interest 
of its own in connexion with a question wh'ch has been mooted 
of late in several quarters, friendly and unfriendly, as to the pro- 
bable attitude of the See of Rome towards democracy in the future. 
It will be seen that the Cardinal substantially endorses the view 


which has been hinted at by writers in the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
enthusiastically advocated by Liberal ultramontanes, if we may 
use such a phrase, of the school of Mr. St. George Mivart:— 


The unity of the nations in faith and worship, as the Apostles founded it, 
seems now to be dissolved. The unity of the Church is more compact and 
solid than ever, but the Christendom of Christian kingdoms is of the past. 
We have entered into a third period. The Church began not with kings, 
but with the peoples of the world, and to the peoples, it may be, the Church 
will once more return. The princes and governments and legislatures of 
the world were everywhere against it at its outset: they are so again. 
But the hostility of the nineteenth century is keener than the hostility of 
the first. Then the world had never believed in Christianity ; now it is 
falling from it. But the Church is the same, and can renew its relations 
with whatsoever forms of civil life the world is pleased to fashion for itself. 
If, as political foresight has predicted, all nations are on their way to 
democracy, the Church wiil know how to meet this new and strange aspect 
of the world. The high policy of wisdom by which the Pontifis held 
together the dynasties of the Middle Age will know how to hold together 
the peoples who stili believe. 


SQU ARSONS. 


WE usually look with suspicion and mistrust upon modern 
attempts at word-coining; but when a learned Bishop, 
well versed im lit. hum., solemnly enunciates an unfamiliar term 
we listen with respect, if not invariably with approbation. An 
eminent dignitary of this class, when he wished to describe 
any of his clergy who combined the habits of country gentlemen 
with the office of the priesthood, instead of saying that they were 
squires ard parsons combined, was in the habit of joining the 
two words in one, and defining them as “squarsons.” We 
venture to use this word with every respect, for we know many 
excellent squarsons who do their duty manfully, and fultil a social 
requirement which hardly any other order of men could well 
supply. The squarsons of our day are almost as unlike to the old- 
fashioned hard-drinking country parsons, who never were happy 
unless their legs were in close proximity either to a saddle or a 
dining-room table, as is Pius IX. to Pope Honorius, Their 
order may not be very ascetic, nor their rule very strict; Lut, if 
it includes a few dark-coloured sheep, it is also represented by 
some most praiseworthy men. 

There are several kinds of squarsons, but they may be roughly 
separated into two divisions—namiely, those who are squarsons from 
taste, and those who are squarsons from circumstances. The first 
division is chiefly composed of men with small private fortunes 
who like to live the lives of squireens, or else of ecclesiastics with 
sporting inclinations, who form the modern representatives of the 
old-iashioned fox-hunting parsons. The second division is more 
comprehensive, and includes the younger sons of great families 
whose elder brothers have died off leaving them in possession of 
the family estates, of junior honourables, of younger sons of 
wealthy men, and of the lucky few who have married heiresses. 
Of course it is always possible for the clergyman who has suc- 
ceeded to wealth to place his affairs im the hands of 
agents, or even to make over his fortune to others, while 
he continues to devote himself to religion and good works; 
but, independently of the fact that this is seldom desir- 
able, the inclination to do so is usually wanting. There are 
men of ample means who are now working hard as curates in the 
slums of the Last-end of London; but it is not needful that all 
clergymen of property should thus sacrifice themselves; and there 
are many ways in which they may be of great service if they enter 
upon the position to which their altered circumstances may summon 
them. A man of cultivation and refinement who is ready to enter 
into the interests and amusements of his neighbours may not only 
do immense gocd socially and morally, but may also obtain influ- 
ence in religious matters over people who cannot be reached by 
the ordinary type of clergy. It is far easier for a clergyman to 
approach the subject of religion with a county magnate when he is 
on an equal social footing with him, and when he has gained his 
sympathy on other subjects which are dear to his heart, such as 
estate management, sport, works of art, farming, or politics. We do 
not wish to enter here upon the question of the desirableness 
of clergymen hunting or shooting, but we may call attention to 
the fact that clerical participation in these sports has not been 
confined to the Anglican priesthood. Betore the days of 
Maynooth, certain Irish Roman Catholic priests were in the 
habit of hunting constantly; and there are at this moment 
some in our own country who are deadly shots, and who are 
by no means averse to availing themselves of any opportunity of 
indulging in their favourite amusement. Chess would appear to 
be the favourite pastime among the Jesuits; but there are several 
members of the order of Jesus who are managing, or have 
managed, large farms and gardens. If the good Mishop already 
mentioned were still alive, we should hesitate before mentioning 
the country-gentlemanlike pursuits of certain members of religious 
ordei-; for we tremble at the idea of any attempt to combine 
the words squire and monk. It is, of course, needless to say 
that in medizval times many of the abbots pursued the lives 
of country squires in their estate management, their sports, and 
their magisterial courts. And although the squarson is not a 
representative of the old abbot, he is nevertheless, to a certain ex- 
tent, privileged to claim the customs of the latter asa precedent 
for some of his own, and a reference to abbatial doings might be 
very tempting should he be taunted for sitting on the magisterial 
bench, or occusionally going out with the hounds. The squarson 
has also a right to say that a practical interest taken in agri- 
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culture and rural pursuits will give him a valuable influence over 
the farmers, who, as a class, are extremely difficult to reach in 
matters connected with religion or education; and, perhaps, 
during a ride home from hunting the hearts and brains.of these 
worthies are more approachable than at any other time. But 
to his social equals, the accession of an educated and intelligent 
squarson to a large estate is a real blessing. It is like 
water to the thirsty soul to find a companion who can con- 
verse upon topics relating to literature, art, music, or politics, 
when the bulk of one’s neighbours have no ideas beyond 
hunting, shooting, or petty sessions. The squarson, not having 
been brought up to the habit of indulgence in field sports, cannot 
always take to them later in life; on the other hand, it is not 
improbable that one of his habitual recreations may have been 
to take an occasional walk through picture galleries, or to travel in 
countries where works of art abound; consequently the purchasing 
of pictures or bric-a-brac is a habit which he finds it easier to 
acquire than that of shooting or riding to hounds, and thus his 
reign at the family mansion may be the means of its being en- 
riched with artistic treasures which will leave more permanent 
marks of his inheritance than would the purchase of expensive 
horses or the breeding of numberless pheasants. If the squar- 
son, however, cannot cope with his neighbours in shoot- 
ing or riding to hounds, he can often su them at whist ; 
and a man who can take a hand respectably at a rubber is fre- 
quently quite as useful as one who can shoot with the most unde- 
viating accuracy or ride his friends’ horses to a standstill. He may 
also be welcomed with pleasure by the resident clergy ; for, if he be 
— good-natured, he may often assist them by taking their 
uty. 

Although wishing to say wey | good word that we can for the 
squarson, we cannot assert that he invariably proves a good magis- 
trate. He is frequently apt to be too severe in some cases and too 
lenient in others. Too often he comes into court imbued with 
fanciful theories upon the temperance and other social or moral 
questions; nor does he always frame his decisions with sufficient 
strictness upon the evidence before him. Next to that most dangerous 
of things, a little knowledge of law, a specially clerical education 
is perhaps the most pernicious to a magistrate. Hitherto we have 
chietly been treating of educated and intelligent squarsons ; but we 
are bound to admit that there are many who have no claim to 
either of these adjectives. Indeed there are squarsons whose 
only apparent use is to say grace, or respond to the toast of the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese, at public dinners. There is a 
very repellent tendency among certain squarsons to endeavour to 
conceal or keep in the background the nature of their religious 
calling. In some cases these reverend divines seem to regard any 
allusion to their holy vocation as almost an indelicacy, and nothing 
gives them greater offence than an invitation to meet their brother 
clergy. But the acme of agony to a man of this type is to be 
requested to read prayers before a large and rather lively party 
at a country house, when he will probably either endeavour to 
avoid the ordeal or else approach it as if it were the most 
irksome of duties. It is beyond endurance to the cleric 
who has been acting the part of the gay man of the 
world to be suddenly nailed to the family altar, to the 
derision of those rivals whom he has been endeavouring to 
outshine in levity and worldliness. There are again some very 
objectionable specimens of the squarson who affect horseyness. 
It would be difficult to define the exact reason, but it is an un- 
doubted fact that the clerical and stable elements do not blend well 
together. The very costume of a sporting parson and that of a 
groom out of place, like the figures of a man and a monkey, re- 
semble each other too closely to produce an agreeable effect. We 
well remember a sporting divine calling attention to the adroit 
manner in which he “ evaded,” as he termed it, the clerical costume. 
He wore a suit of dark Oxford mixture, a cutaway coat, trousers 
of the most adhesive tightness, a white cravat tied like a coach- 
man’s, @ waistcoat and collar of stable cut, and a hat worthy of a 
horse-dealer, but unworthy of a priest. As a rule, when his wealth 
increases, and the parson becomes transformed into the squarson, 
his views gradually grow less extreme. He is apt to grow immo- 
derately “respectable,” and to erect a mental shrine to that demigod 
of the British Isles called “ moderation.” Indeed his attitude some- 
times much resembles that of an advanced Radical who has 
suddenly obtained wealth or social position, and he is prone, as 
has been said of such people, to “cut off his tail.” One leading 
characteristic of the squarson is the variety of his clothing, 
which exceeds that of a Roman priest. The latter can but wear 
a plain suit, a cassock, a surplice and stole, and alb, a set of vest- 
ments, or a cope; but the squarson may wear a Sunday suit, a 
Monday suit, a half-and-half suit, a non-clerical suit, a cassock, a 
surplice and stole,a Master of Arts’ gown and hood, a hunting 
suit, a fishing suit, a shooting suit, an evening suit, a yachti 
suit, several cricket uniforms, a racket dress, and the various 
Freemasons’ costumes of thirty or forty different degrees, ut, 
in whatever apparel he may appear, the better specimen 
of the squarson is a highly respectable person, and far 
distant. may the day be when he shall cease to be a promi- 
nent member both of the Anglican clergy and of English society. 
We cannot take leave of this subject without patloce: that the 
modern squarson is as great an advance on the old half-squire, half- 
parson, of our father's days, or even of our own youth, as is the 
average clergyman of the present date on the ordinary type of 


cleric of fifty years ago. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


dh’ is to be hoped that the stringent measures adopted by the 
Privy Council may have the effect of arresting the further pro- 
gress of the cattle plague; yet one cannot help wishing that the 
energy displayed in dealing with this terrible di when once it 
has made its appearance in this country could be devoted to the 
still more important object of -keeping it out of the rage 
altogether. he ruin caused by the last visitation is sti 
fresh in the memory of agriculturists, and indeed some dis- 
tricts of England are only now slowly and gradually recovering 
from its effects; and it is not surprising therefore that, at the first 
suggestion of the possible recurrence of so great a calamity, the 
demand that all foreign cattle intended for the English market 
should be slaughtered at the port of embarkation is loudly echoed 
on all sides. The standing answer to such a demand is that it is 
impolitic to place any restrictions on trade save those that are 
absolutely necessary, and that to prefer the interests of British 
stockowners to the interests of the _ as consumers of meat 
would be to revive, in favour of one ch of domestic industry, 
the exploded doctrines of Protection. It is perhaps not generally 
known that 95 per cent. of the meat consumed by the people 
of this country is supplied from our home resources, and that of 
the remaining 5 per cent. three-fourths are taken for the use of the 
metropolis. Thus the restrictions that would be placed on trade by 
requiring foreign cattle intended for the English market to be 
slaughtered at the port of embarkation—or, more generally, by 
prohibiting the importation of live cattle, with a reserve for those 
intended for breeding purposes—would not affect more than a frac- 
tional part of the aggregate supply. But, again, the meat trade, as 
it is at present carried on, is liable at any moment to most severe 
restrictions, and those who are en in it can never tell how 
far their business ments may be interfered with, or even 
altogether upset. It very seldom happens that there is not some 
= of the Continent in which traces of cattle plague are to 

found ; and the dread of the infection spreading to our shores 
is ever present to the minds of all concerned in the meat trade—the 
importers of foreign stock, the owners of home stock, and the Pri 
Council, on whose vigour and alertness when the danger draws nig 
almost everything depends. At the first sound of alarm restrictive 
measures are unsparingly and they must be 
applied to the home as well as the foreign trade. Not only must a 
cordon be drawn round ports of debarkation, but fairs and markets 
are stopped, the movement of cattle is either prohibited or per- 
mitted only under the strictest supervision, and the business of sell- 
ing and buying meat is impeded and interrupted throughout the 
country. Thus the producers of more than nine-tenths of the meat 
consumed have to suffer for the sake of the importers of the small 
remaining fractional part, while nine-tenths of the consumers 
are mulcted in the interests of the remaining one-tenth. 
Nor is this all. Rinderpest is not indigenous in England, 
and it is well known that our herds would be altogether exempt 
from this fearful scourge were it not for the importation of foreign 
cattle. That importation, which only benetits a very small 
minority of the population, is carried on at the risk of spreading 
disease among our home stock, which numbers about six millions, 
and whose value, at a moderate computation, is not less than 
100,000,000/. It is not merely once ina century, or once ina genera- 
tion, that we run that risk, The danger is one from which we are 
never really and securely free; and if we voluntarily incur it with 
such small advantage to ourselves if everything goes well, with such 
unspeakable loss if anything goes ill, we are paying a very heavy 
price for a very moderate advan The events of the last few 
months, however, seem to point outa method by which we may 
hope in future to protect our interests without sacrificing our 
Free-trade principles. The problem of the transport of fresh 
meat across the Atlantic is, to say the least, in a fair way 
for solution. We must wait till the hot weather comes before 
deciding whether it is safe to reckon on the supply from 
America being maintained continuously all the year round; 
but, so far as the experiment has hitherto been tried, it has been 
eminently successful. The meat is of high quality, and by far 
the greater part is placed in the English market in excellent 
condition. A certain amount may turn out to be worthless; 
but the losses are not believed to be greater than are customary in 
the meat trade. If meat can be brought from America to England, 
of course there can be no difficulty in bringing it from Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, and the importation of live stock, except 
for breeding purposes, would then be altogether unnecessary. 

At the present moment the great object is to get rid of the disease 
which made its appearance in this country nearly two months ago. 
Some impatience is manifested because the Privy Council has not 
taken steps at once to prevent any future introduction of infection; 
but it will be time enough to provide for the future when the pre- 
sent evil is remedied. ‘The plague has crept in, and we know not 


, how far its noxious influences have made way ; and we have to work 


diligently to hunt out every trace of it in the hope of eradicating 
the mischief before it grows beyond our mastery. The Privy 
Council has been prompt to use its powers; but, without the zealous 
and intelligent co-operation of local authorities, those powers avail 
but little. And when we remember the multitude of local 
authorities whose duty it is to administer the law, and that some 
of them ue perhaps more influenced by petty than by patriotic 
motives, a-.d more solicitous for the commercial prosperity of their 
own town or = than for the welfare of the community at 
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of zeal, and a disposition to soften the rigour of the law. The 
misfortune is that in such a matter a single instance of misplaced 
lenity may lead to fatal consequences. A short account of what 
has taken place at Hull since the middle of January, when the first 
reported case of cattle plague took place at Deptford, will serve to 
illustrate the process by which the intentions of the authorities are 
frustrated, and the disease, instead of being extirpated, is allowed 
time to gain a footing. 

Within a few days—there is some dispute whether it was a few 
days earlier or later—of the outbreak of the disease at Deptford, 
the ships Hansa and Leopard arrived at Hull with a cargo of 
cattle trom Hamburg; and it is said that the cattle in one 
or both of these ships came from the same sheds in Hamburg 
whence the infected cattle proceeded to Deptford ; or, at any rate, 
that they had been in contact with the latter. There isa dispute as 
to what became of the beasts that were landed at Hull about the 
middle of January. The belief is that shortly after landing many 
of them were found to be affected with disease—foot and mouth 
disease, according to Lord Sandon’s answer to Mr. Norwood in the 
House of Commons—and that the case of one was so desperate 
that it was forthwith slaughtered. There is a further report, how- 
ever, that a post-mortem examination was made of the slaughtered 
beast, and that it was then discovered that the disease was not foot 
and mouth, but rinderpest ; and we notice that Captain Tennant, 
the Government Inspector at Hull, expresses his belief that this 
report is substantially correct. Strange to say, however, the local 
authorities at Hull stoutly deny all these statements from first to 
last. They deny that any of the beasts landed on January 14th 
were affected with any disease whatever; they deny that one 
of them was slaughtered and afterwards subjected to a post-mortem 
examination ; and they assert, on the authority of their local In- 
spector, that there is no foundation for the statements made by 
Lord Sandon in the House of Commons, or for the infor- 
mation supplied to him by Captain Tennant. This is the | 
first mystery that bas to be cleared up in connexion with the | 
outb: of the cattle plague at Hull. A second followed a few | 
days later. Early in February, we are told, a Hull dairyman suddenly | 
sent the whole of his stock to the slaughter-house, and declined | 
to give any explanation of his reason for doing so. The business 
of a dairyman in a large town is one of considerable profit; and it 
is difficult to believe that a person engaged in it would send his 
entire dairy of cows to the butcher at a moment's notice without 
very cogent reasons. It is stated that these cows were really 
slaughtered and sent up to the London market, with the exception 
of “a portion of meat reserved for sausages at Hull”; and, 
supposing them to have been infected with disease, they were of 
course far better dead than alive; but what strikes us as extra- 
ordinary is that the local authorities seem to have made no effort 
to investigate the circumstances under which a prosperous trades- 
man suddenly put an end to his own business, but were content to 
let the whole affair be hushed up. Their conduct is the more in- 
explicable because reports of the existence of cattle plague at Hull 
were being freely circulated at the time; salesmen were 

reading the intelligence in all quarters; and the Home 

attle Defence Association was bestirring itself in the matter. 
It is certainly strange that the local authorities should 
never have troubled themselves either to verify or to disprove 
the accuracy of such alarming rumours. By the middle 
of February, however, the truth could no longer be concealed, 
and the appearance of cattle plague in Hull was officially 
~ seg a then we are unable to account fer the steps 
taken to deal with the evil. Out of a herd of eleven beasts, six 
were found to be affected with the disease, and these six were 

romptly slaughtered ; but the remaining five were allowed to live. 

yhy, weshould like to know, was not the entire herd slaughtered, 
in accordance with the universal practice? The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In a few days.two of 
the tive beasts that had been spared took the plague, and then the 
remainder of the herd, healthy and diseased alike, were tardily 
consigned to destruction. Since then there have been three 
additional outbreaks of cattle plague at Hull, the last of which 
was notitied in the Gazette of March 6th; and the impression is 
confirmed that, owing to the want of energy shown by the local 
authorities, the disease is by no means effectually stamped out. 

How far the infection has been allowed to spread into other parts 
of the country it is impossible to ascertain at present ; but through- 
out Yorkshire and the neighbouring counties there is a general feel- 
ing of alarm, not unmixed with indignation, at the peril to which 
stockowners generally have been, and are still, exposed through 
the negligence of those who were ch with a most important 
duty. When a deputation from Hull waited about a fortnight 
ago on the President of the Council, the principal speakers 
seemed much more anxious that their town and port should be 
relieved from harassing restrictions on its trade than that the 
cattle plague should be stamped out; and certainly the general 
tenor of the action of the local authorities has been in harmony 
with the tone of their language on that occasion. They waited for 
a whole month, when instant action and incessant vigilance were 
imperatively necessary, with eyes shut and hands folded; and 
when at last they began to move, the steps they took were halting 
and irresolute. It is unfortunate that while the Privy Council has 
been zealously engaged in warning and instructing the country 
as to the best means of combating the plague and arresting the 
— of infection, the authorities of an important port of 

barkation should have occupied themselves in practically teach- 
ing the opposite lesson—how the seeds of disease may be | 


| to be open have a real and substantial existence. 


most easily disseminated throughout the country. There is some 
hope that the opportunities of local authorities in this direction 
may be curtailed should it once be clearly ascertained that the 
necessity for the importation of live cattle no longer exists, 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


HE reorganization of the Royal Artillery which has now been 
decided upon is a return to sound principles. It is now many 
years since the Duke of Wellington wrote or spoke as follows 
on the question of Artillery organization:—“ My original notion 
was that the best mode of proceeding would have been to detach 
whole battalions to each quarter of the world, with their head- 
quarters and staff, keeping at Woolwich only the battalions destined 
to remain at Woolwich, with their headquarters and staff, and the 
headquarters and staff of the regiment; but further consideration 
and better knowledge of what the nature of the service of the 
Artillery is induce me to doubt of the expediency of what I had 
at first thought of proposing. In fact,do what we will, the service 
of the Artillery must, from its nature, be one of detachment. It 
must likewise be observed that in time of war reliefs of whole 
battalions would be impracticable, and in times of peace nearly 
so; and yet, if they were not made periodically, the field officers 
and staff, and indeed officers of companies, of particular battalions, 
would always be abroad and in unhealthy climates ; that, there- 
fore, that I am on the whole disposed to prefer is the continuance 
of the system of detachment by companies, taking care as far as 
possible to keep the companies detached to any part of the 
world belonging as much as possible to the same battalion.” 
And that the Duke of Wellington’s views on this subject 
were such as commended themselves to the officers of the regiment 
concerned is evident from the fact that, when a Regimental Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Duke (who was then Master-General 
of the Ordnance) to consider the question, it reported that “ the 
officers assembled, feeling the force of the whole of these para- 
graphs, fully concur with the Master-General’s opinion.” 

The fundamental objections to a system of attempted relief 
or working of the Royal Artillery by large bodies, thus con- 
cisely expressed by the Duke of Wellington in 1823, and which 
led to the abandonment of a change which was at that time 
contemplated, were overlooked or not allowed full force when 
what is known as the “brigade system” was introduced in 
1859. That system, which involyed the breaking up of the 
Royal Artillery into bodies called “ brigades” of about seven 
batteries each, was a practical embodiment of the system which 
“further consideration and better knowledge of what the nature 
of the service of the Artillery is” had induced the Duke of 
Wellington in 1823 to put on one side as unsuitable. The system 
has had eighteen years’ trial. During this period it has become 
abundantly evident that the objections to which it was represented 
In fact, the 
theory of the brigade system is one thing; its practical working 
is a totally different thing. Theoretically, a brigade is -an 
agglomeration of batteries serving under one commanding officer 
and staff, moving, acting, feeling as one body—in short, a sort of 
regiment with the elements of regimental cohesion and unity. 
Practically, it is nothing of the sort. Out of thirty-one brigades, 
it is, we believe, a fact that only four are what may be called 
homogeneous brigades—t.e. serving together as a brigade or with 
any tangible unity at one place. All the other brigades are more 
or less split up and distributed, the headquarters being at one 
place, say the Tae of Good Hope, the batteries being at distant 
out-stations, such as Hong Kong. The service of the Artillery 
remains now, as in the Duke of Wellington's time, essentially 
“ one of detachment.” This of course is the fundamental objec- 
tion to the brigade system, that it is based upon false principles, 
and wholly ignores the essential nature of the Artillery service. 
But, in addition to being radically defective—and it may be 
observed in passing that the defects would necessarily become 
more conspicuous on active service or in time of real pressure—the 
practical working of the brigade system has proved to be attended 
with some serious incidental difficulties. For example, it is no 
small matter that, in order to secure the promotion of the non- 
commissioned officers in a particular brigade—a point which we 
readily admit possesses several advantages—it should be ne :essary 
to be perpetually removing the non-commissioned officers trom one 
station occupied by a battery of the brigade to another, perhaps 
very distant, station, occupied by another battery of the 
brigadé, It is also a most serious objection to the system that it 
entails the removal at one time from each of the large Artillery 
stations of the whole of the staff, and the substitution of a statt 
which is necessarily unfamiliar with the details of the station, with 
the position and nature of the guns, with the character of the 
works, and with the weak and strong points of the place. This 
objection, it will be observed, becomes most apparent exactly at 
those places where the brigade system works most completely—that 
is, at places where a brigade is stationed en masse. 

Many officers who have been brought up under the brigade 
system recognize in it some merits; but we are disposed to believe 
that the merits are sentimental or imaginary, rather than real. It 
is alleged, for example, that the system is useful as creating an 
appreciable esprit de corps, which could hardly possess the requisite 
vitality if it were invited to attach itself to the regiment as a 
whole, Asa matter of fact, we believe that the regimental esprit 
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de corps is very much stro’ than the brigade esprit de corps, 
and we consider that it would be a matter for regret were it other- 
wise ; we even go so far as to question if any advantage can result 
from attempting to establish a sort of dual esprit de corps, particu- 
larly when, from the nature of things, one side of this feeling can 
never, as we venture to think, become a wey active principle. It 
must be remembered that the officers of a brigade of artillery do 
not, like the officers of a regiment of the line, carry on their pro- 
motions in the brigade. An officer may serve in half-a-dozen 
brigades in the course of his career, and it is impossible that he 
can foster in regard to each of these any very active feelings of 
special affection or admiration. The chances are that he will 
identify himself in feeling with one of the many brigades in which 
he has served, and, while serving with the others, he will be more 
or less of an alien in his own eyes and in the eyes of those with 
whom he is serving. 

The list of objections of detail to the working of the brigade 
system might be spun out to great length; we can only afford 
space to notice one or two more. The Indian Government insist 
upon entirely ignoring the brigade system. They say, We want, 
not so many ‘brigades, but so many batteries. Accordingly, in 
India among the difficulties which arise is this, that one brigade 
is composed of eight batteries instead of seven, and this con- 
stitutes a permanent element of disturbance in carrying out the 
reliefs. Again, it is not often that an augmentation or reduction 
of the Royal Artillery fits exactly with the brigade organization ; 
that is to say, the augmentation or reduction is not often—certainly 
is not always—required to be exactly seven batteries, but more or 
less. At once a further inequality of brigade becomes established, 
with all the attendant difficulties of relief. These are among the 
practical difficulties of the brigade system, which during the 
eighteen years of its existence have made themselves more or less 
seriously felt. 

Prior to that system being introduced in 1859, the Royal 
Artillery was divided into battalions, the head-quarters of which 
were all, without any reason or excuse, stationed at Woolwich, 
and the reliefs were carried out by means of batteries. To restore 
this system in its integrity would be to revert to the objec- 
tionable accumulation of commanding officers and their respective 
staffs at Woolwich, which constituted the main objection to the 
old battalion system. Indeed, the amalgamation of the Indian 
Artilleries- which has been effected since 1859 would make this 
objection a very much more serious one. What the Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Artillery now proposes, and what the War 
Office authorities have agreed to, is to revert to the good points of 
the old battalion system, and to avoid its more conspicuous defects. 
The new system may be described as the battalion system distri- 
buted over a number of local centres ; that is to say, it is proposed 
to group the batteries of the regiment into three horse artillery 
“brigades” (as they will still be called) of ten batteries each, 
instead of six brigades of five; into six field “ brigades” of four- 
teen batteries each, instead of twelve of seven, and into five garri- 
son “ brigades” of eighteen batteries each, instead of thirteen of 
seven. The head-quarters and staff of the various brigades will be 
permanently quartered at the following stations:—the three 

rigades of Horse Artillery at Woolwich, Dublin, and Aldershot 
respectively; the six Field Brigades at Woolwich (two brigades), 
Sheffield, Newbridge, Leith Fort, and Colchester; and the five 
Garrison Brigades at Portsmouth, Devonport, Dover, Cork, and 
Sheerness, The Depét Brigade at Woolwich is to be broken up, 
and the head-quarters of each brigade will have a depdét battery 
attached thereto for carrying on recruiting, &c., for the brigade. 
The colonel commanding the brigade at any given head-quarters 
will also command the whole of the Royal Artillery who may 
happen to be serving in the district, irrespective of the brigade 
to which they belong. All reliefs will be by rosters of batteries ; 
the reliefs of field officers will be effected in the same way; non- 
commissioned officers up to the rank of corporal are to be pro- 
moted in their respective batteries, to the pa of sergeant in their 
district, and abové this, as far as fern a in their brigade. Such 
is in outline the new scheme. It is based upon the fundamentally 
sound principle enunciated by the Duke of Wellington in 1823, 
and since advocated by many distinguished officers, that the 
service of the Artillery is in its nature one of detachment. It 
also has the merit of following the organization proposed for the 
army at large—that, namely, of territorial localization, or, we 
should perhaps say, identification of particular brigades with par- 
ticular localities or districts. Although several of the details will 
have to be very cautiously worked out, and some of them (as, for 
example, portions of the arrangements proposed in regard to the 
non-commissioned officers) may be open to criticism, we believe 
the scheme not only to be a great advance upon either of the 
previously éxisting organizations, but to be one which possesses 
the necessary elements of success, whether regarded from an ad- 
ministrative or from a strictly regimental point of view, and which 
— great credit upon those who are responsible for its intro- 

uction. 


M. SARCEY ON THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


= OME time ago we spoke in these columns of M. Sarcey's series 
J of biographical notices of comedians, now being published, 
with portraits by M. Gaucherel, at the Librairie des Bibliophiles 
The eminent critic ended the introductory number of the series 
—La Maison de Molére—with a magnificent profession of the 


high tone which was to mark all the following notices. “ What 
it is desirable,” he observed, “ to say at the outset is that not one 
of these biographies will contain a single statement that can give 
rise to scandal. The private life of actors belongs in no way to 
the public, who are to be shown only as much of it as the actors 
themselves like to be known, They are forced to submit their 
talents and their stage appearance to criticism, but the rest is com- 
pletely their own affair.” It is impossible to speak of M. Sarcey’s 
clever productions without observing that this promise is kept some~ 
what ir the fashion of the Witches’ promise to Macbeth. The writer, 
without actually making = statements, manages in some cases to 
throw out suggestions which one would think must be infinitely 
more disagreeable to the people concerned than a tangible asser- 
tion; and in one case, having said “ In spite of my ee I may 
surely touch lightly on what is in a manner public property, 
he goes on to give the kind of description of a player's private 
residence for which a taste, borrowed perhaps from America, has 
lately arisen in London. This is a kind of thing which one 
would have thought M. Sarcey might have been well content to 
leave to the pages of such papers as Le Figaro ; and, had he done 
so, his work would have been infinitely more pleasant. Havi 
said thus much of a defect which, in a writer of M. Sarcey’s 
reputation, seems to call for attention, we may go on to examine 
his valuable stores of criticism and anecdote. 

The series begins with M. Regnier, who, perhaps the most 
apne and most successful teacher of his art in Paris, had 

imself in his youth, for all practical purposes, no master :—‘ Il 
se forma lui-méme et fut son seul maitre; Regnier, élive de 
Regnier.” He appeared first at Montmartre, then went for some 
time to the provinces, and appeared on his return to Paris at the 
Palais-Royal. Fortunately M. Dormeuil, then manager of the 
theatre, was a man of insight, who saw that the limits of his 
theatre were too narrow for M. Regnier’s talent, and himself tore up 
the young actor’s engagement on condition that he should appear 
at the Comédie Frangaise. This he did in November 1831 as 
Figaro; but, though the critical frequenters of the house re- 
marked his intelligence and skill in various parts, it was not till 
two years later that he obtained and turned to advantage 
a chance of making a success with the public as Jean Voyot in 
Scribe’s Bertrand et Raton. Two years later he became a socié- 
taire. Speaking of M. Regnier’s natural gifts, M. Sarcey observes 
that he had only two in any marked degree—taste and intelligence. 
His presence was not striking, his voice was dull and nasal, his face 
wanted mobility, and his eye, though expressive, “ ne s‘illuminait 

int de gaieté ni d’esprit.” There is a certain resemblance 

tween this description and that of Bellamarre in George Sand’s 
Pierre qui Roule ; but Bellamarre, in spite of all his talent, never 
succeeded as M. Regnier did in completely overcoming his natural 
defects. It was natural enough that Regnier, judging from his 
own case, should establish as a maxim that people with every gift 
are less likely to attain the highest success as actors than those to 
whom nature has been less generous. That there is some truth 
in this is obvious; an actor who has a magnificent voice will be 
at less pains to cultivate his diction than one who has to search 
carefully for the best notes in his register, and discover how to 
vary them without producing any disagreeable effect. This was 
the case with M. Delaunay, whose perfect elocution is the result 
of a long struggle with a voice which was at first shrill 
and unpleasant. ‘Thereis, however, this disadvantage, accordi 
to M. Sarcey, in a constant striving to vanquish nat 
defects, that the actor is compelled always to study and pre- 
pare his effects long beforehand, and can never give way to 
a spontaneous burst whether in intonation or gesture. 

he critic goes on to illustrate his meaning by an anecdote 

of M. Regnier’s celebrated performance of Noé! in La Joie 
fait Peur, The great effect of the piece is produced when 
the old servant, alone on the stage, talks of his remembrances 
of the young master whom every one but himself believes 
to be lost. “Je le vois encore, ce pauvre enfant, quand il 
arrivait de ses excursions, las, affamé, et me criant du seuil 
de la porte, ‘C’est moi, me voila, mon bon Noél; je meurs 
de faim ; vite, une omelette!’” At this moment the young man, 
played by M. Delaunay, comes in, and, hearing the last words, 
repeats them. Noél trembles, cannot believe his ears, turns, sees 
his young master, and falls half-fainting into his arms. This scene 
had been arranged with the greatest care. At the words “C’est 
moi” Noél trembled ; at “ me voila, mon bon Noél” he looked w 
as if believing himself under a delusion; at “je meurs de faim” 
he seemed convinced that it was a real voice he heard; at “ vite 
une omelette” he turned and fell into the arms stre 
out to catch him. On the first night, however, M. Regnier 
in his nervousness forgot all his minute calculations, and 
at the first words “me voila” fell upon M. Delaunay, who 
was not prepared to stretch out his arms till the words “ vite, 
une omelette.’ The effect was so natural that a burst of applause 
followed, and M. Delaunay proposed that it should be retained ; 
but M. Regnier preferred to return to his old method :—“ L’édu- 
cation que Regnier s'est donnée 4 lui-méme le porte 4 préférer les 
roueries et les malices de l'art 4 instinct franc de la nature.” We 
cannot agree with M. Sarcey in thinking this a disadvantage; and 
it will be remarked that he himself has pointed out that, without 
this education, M. Regnier could never have risen to the position 
he occupied. We have often observed that the most ap tly 
spontaneous efforts of great actors are the result of the most 
careful study; and if M. Sarcey would see the ill effect of 
trusting to the “‘instinet of nature,” he has only to look for it 
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in M. Mounet-Sully’s performances. As to the particular scene 
here spoken of, it may be noticed that M. Got, who has lately 
played the part of Noél, adopts M. Regnier’s studied method of 
rendering it with complete success. 

Of M. Got M. Sarcey writes that “le vrai caractére de son 
talent c’est un géut qui s’allie par un mélange singulier & une 
fantaisie puissante.” It is, no doubt, a just criticism that there is 
a certain dryness in the actor's humour which prevents his 
Figaro, clever as it is, from possessing the desirable “go” 
and gaiety. But, on the other hand, in some comic parts of 
the modern school—in the Bataille de Dames, for instance—he is 
irresistibly amusing, preserving an extraordinary truthfulness in 
the midst of the most grotesque fun. The same remarks might 
have been applied to his performances of Marivaux’s valets. M. Got’s 
first success was made as the Abbé in Ji ne faut jurer de Rien, a 
part with which he has become so identified that it is diflicult to 
imagine any one else playing it. This kind of prejudice was, how- 
ever, overcome by M. Got himself in the part of Poirier, where he 
had to contend with the reminiscences of the late M. Lesueur. 
“ Peu a peu,” says M. Sarcey, “Got l'a chassé de notre mémoire ; 
aujourd’hui le personnage s'est si bien identifié avec lui que nous ne 

urrions plus nous représenter le bonhomme Poirier avec une autre 

, d’autres cheveux, et une autre voix.” 

For Mile. Croizette, of whose shocking death-scene in the 
inz he gives a detailed description, M. Sarcey prophesies a 
brilliant future. His criticism was written before the appearance 
of L’Etrangére, and Mile. Croizette’s performance in that piece, 
which has been described in these columns, showed many signs of 
rogress. It is needless to dwell upon the writer’s appreciation of 
Mite. Sarah Bernhardt, inasmuch as it is in accordance with what 

we have often said as to this actress's genius. 

Of M. Coquelin,a pupil of M. Regnier’s, M. Sarcey writes :— 
“ Personne n'était mieux taillé que lui pour représenter ces hardis 
et magnifiques sacripants de l'ancien répertoire, d'une gaieté si 
bruyante, d'une si éclatante fantaisie, d’une extravagance si superbe, 
et qui portent je ne sais quoi d’épique dans la bouffonnerie.” In these 

s the critic prefers M. Coquelin to either M. Got or M. Regnier. 

e dwells upon three parts which M, Coquelin “created "—Gringoire 
in Banville’s play of that name, Adolphe de Beaubourg in Augier's 
Paul Forestier, and Septmonts in L’Etrangére. The admirable 
qualities displayed in this last performance were here discussed 
when the piece first came out. As to Beaubourg, every one who 
saw the play must agree with M. Sarcey in his admiration of the 
marvellous art with which M. Coquelin practically saved the piece 
from failure, or rather’made the success which it obtained possible. 
Nothing but the greatest talent and judgment could have pre- 
vented the revolting speech which he had to make (“un récit 
scabreux ” M. Sarcey justly calls it) from raising strong disapproval 
in the audience. A touch this way or that would have turned 
the scale. M.Coquelin, by making the fatuity of the man the 
evident cause of his unpleasant frankness, and yet avoiding any 
suspicion of exaggeration, compelled his hearers to forget the dis- 
agreeable nature of the words in their admiration for the art of the 
speaker. It could be wished that M. Sarcey had spoken at greater 
length of Gringoire, in which the actor displayed a power of pathos 
little associated with his name ; but this might have led the critic 
into a consideration of Tabarin, another part which the actor 
created, and in which he was not altogether successful. M. 
Sarcey’s notices are still in course of aan, and we may take 
a future opportunity of returning to them. 


REVIEWS. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, AND SULLA.* 


LS ley is another epoch which, like all of its kind, suggests 
the question whether it ought not to have had a ditterent 
length at one end or the other from that which is actually 
given to it. But Mr. Beesly’s epoch will stand this kind of 
examination better than some others. There can be no doubt that 
his beginning really is a beginning. The movement of. the 
Gracchi is distinctly an era; it was the first act in a very long 
drama. Up to the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus causes had 
been for a long time working 
brought about certain results. Tiberius marked those results, and 
8 forth with a remedy to check them. From that time, 
instead of the silent and gradual working of causes, we have a 
series of acts of particular men, which now make up the main 
course of Roman history. Also, while up to this point the 
foreign wars of Rome are of equal importance with her internal 
politics, while for a long time past foreign wars have drawn to 
themselves far more attention than internal politics, from this 
point it is all the other way. The internal politics now come first, 
and the foreign wars are quite secondary. That is of course, if 
we extend the name of internal politics to the affairs of all Italy 
and not to those of Rome only, and confine the name of foreign 
wars to wars beyond the bounds of ere For in this latter 
distinction lies the justification of the other boundary of Mr. Beesly's 

From one point of view we might say that there was 
no real stopping at Sulla, that we ought to go on through 
the whole time of revolution, the whole time of personal 
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ascendency, till revolutions are over and personal ascendency is 
made firm for ever in the person of the younger Cesar. But the 
time from Tiberius Gracchus to Sulla has, from the point of view 
at which we have just hinted, a unity of its own. Among a 
crowd of other questions—questions of principle, questions of party, 
questions of personal ascendency—there is through this whole time 
one question which underlies all others, which mixes itself up with 
all others, a question which is not heard of either before this 
time nor after it, a question which was first raised by Tiberius 
Gracchus, and which was finally settled by Sulla. And as that 
question is one which touched the existence of the Roman 
dominion and the very existence of the Roman state itself, it isa 
question the duration of which may fairly be marked off as a 
separate epoch. This is the question of the relation of the allied 
states of Italy to Rome. his is the question which, above 
all others, gives the period its character. Rome had now 
once more to fight for her existence, not, as in the case of 
Hannibal, against an enemy from another quarter of the world, 
but, as in far earlier times, against enemies in her own peninsula. 
Whatever else Sulla did, he saved Rome when she was nearer to 
destruction than she had been at any time since the days of 
Camillus. The claims of the Italian allies, the state of things 
which those claims sprang out of, the events which they led to, 
are the real central point of the history of this time; and we 
venture to add that there is no time in the world’s history which 
is richer in deep and abiding political lessons. 

The epoch of the Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla is in truth the 
epoch of the struggle of the allies for the Roman franchise. 
The very form of the demand brings out the difference between 
political struggles when the unit is a city and when the unit is 
a nation. The demand of the Italians was to be admitted to the 
franchise of the local city of Rome. Herein lies all the difference 
between the political struggles of an age when representation is 
known and the struggles of an age when representation is not 
known. We can now hardly conceive a state of things in which 
the one ruling city is everything. We could conceive a state 
of things, though it has no exact parallel in modern times, in 
which part of Italy or any other country should be represented 
in the national assembly, and part be unrepresented. But, 
age such a state of things, our remedy for it would 

plain; it would be simply this—let the unrepresented dis- 
tricts be represented. But in the Roman case representa- 
tion was unknown. A federal union would not have 
solved the difficulty, because,a federation where Rome would 
have been so immeasurably greater than any other State would - 
have only continued subjection under a more specious form. 
And the pride of Rome would have been much less touched by 
admitting a crowd of new citizens than by herself sinking from 
the position of a mistress to that of a federal president, even with 
equal practical powers. There was indeed, as we have often 
shown, an exact parallel in modern Europe as long as Bern, 
Venice, and other city commonwealths kept their old dominion. 
Something like it went on still later in Switzerland, and later still 
in the Hanse Towns; but in all the great countries of Europe 
utterly different ideas have so long prevailed that it is difficult 
even to understand a state of things so completely unlike our own. 
We understand a despotism ; we understand a constitutional govern- 
ment, whether kingdom or commonwealth; we find it hard to 
understand a city free, perhaps democratic, in its own constitution, 
bearing rule over a crowd of other cities and lands. As things 
stood, the only choice for the Italian allies was subjection to Rome 
or incorporation with Rome. The Roman franchise, granted 
lavishly to emancipated slaves from all parts of the world, was 
granted very grudgingly to Rome's own allies who had helped to win 
for her her dominion. The relation between Rome and the Italian 
allies is the more to be insisted on, because, from the outside view 
of Roman history, the Italian allies are apt to pass out of notice. 
In her great wars Rome seems to do everything. We are apt to 
a that she did everything largely by the help of those states 
of Italy which, though subject, were not incorporated. Even in 
the Hannibalian war the Capuans might with a careless reader 
pass for ordinary rebels. When we come to the Social War, we 
are perhaps a little surprised to find that there were still Etruscans 
and Samnites forming political societies quite distinct from Rome, 
though subject to Rome. The fact is as it were suddenly revealed 
to us, and the fact thus revealed is the great fact of the period 
from Tiberius Gracchus to Sulla. The demand for the Roman 
franchise changes into a war for the overthrow of Rome, and never 
was Rome nearer to overthrow. The question which began under 
Tiberius is at last settled under Sulla. It is settled by the 
Samnites being utterly cut otf, while the other Italians become 
Romans. 

This side of the story then, the demands of the allies and the war 
to which they led, is a really distinctive feature in this epoch. It 
is that which gives the epoch its character, and which in fact 
makes it an epoch. Otherwise we should be greatly tempted to 
carry on the epoch during the whole time of the civil wars. The 
actors in the later period have already come on the stage. Mr. 
Beesly, before he has done, has to make mention both of Cicero 
and Catilina, and to make even prominent mention of Pompeius. 
But after Sulla there is one marked change. Sulla had settled one 
question for ever; there were to be wars for dominion in Rome, 
there were no longer to be wars to maintain or recover Rome's 
dominion in Italy. Mr. Beesly quite understands and feels all this. 
But we could wish that he had brought it out more prominently, 


| that he had even in some way put it into the title of his book, as 
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being the real essence of the whole story. But he has told his rounded by a thick fog of incidental, objective, and subjective pecu- 


story very well, and brings out the main points and characters 
well and clearly. He can spell the cognomen of the great 
Cornelius, and he comes nearer to understanding his character than 
some who have taken him in hand; but we are not sure that he 
quite takes in the full moral aspect of the man who would commit 
any crime for the sake, if not of a principle, at least of a party. 
No one wishes to be the apologist of Sulla; no one wishes to 
represent him as anything but one of the greatest of criminals; 
only it is important to bear in mind what kind of criminal he was, 
and how very few, if any, there have been exactly like him, All 
the details of Sulla’s acts and character Mr. Beesly brings out very 
well. But we are not quite sure that he lets us see the whole man, 
We do not know whether Mr. Beesly is committed to Cesar; we 
certainly see some signs of inclination to the Catilinarian paradox. 
He tells the story of Catilina’s murder of Gratidianus; and, after 
throwing doubt on the story, adds :— 

It is a curious thing that the obloquy which has clung to Catiline’s name 
on such dubious reports has never attached in the same measure to the un- 
<loubted horrors and abominations of Sulla's career. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, men will be less shocked at a general 
massacre than at a man’s first murdering his own brother and then 
putting another man, with his own hands, to a horrible death, 
The crime is really not greater, but it is more repulsive. Add to 
this that the two victims of Catilina were sacrificed to his personal 
malice and his personal interest; the many victims of Sulla were 
offered to a theory, however distorted and horrible, of the good of 
the state. Otherwise we do not see much sign of paradox in Mr. 
Beesly’s little book. It is we hope by this time no paradox to 
defend the Gracchi, no paradox to put the legislation of Sulpicius 
in an intelligible light. This was done long ago by Lau. About 
Saturninus we must confess that we do not feel quite comfortable. 
On the other hand, we are not clear that Mr. Beesly does quite 
justice to Marius, at least in the earlier and better part of his life. 

or can we dissent from the conclusion with which Mr. Beesly 
ends :—‘ Whatever may have been for the interest of the Roman 
aristocracy, monarchy was by this time for the interest of the 
Roman world.” But why? The political lesson of the whole 
history is that the purely anata system of government, the 
system of city commonwealths, while rousing the faculties of men 
to their highest pitch in those commonwealths which are stro 
enough or lucky enough to keep their freedom, is the worst of 
systems for those commonwealths which cannot keep their freedom. 
Where representation was unthought of, where federal union was 
out of the question, the rule of a single despot was better for the 
subject states than the rule of a privileged order; for to the pro- 
vincials every Roman, and indeed every Italian, was a member of 
a privileged order. It is the old story of one tyrant being better 
than many. But this proves nothing in favour of despotism ; it 
only proves, what was still a practical lesson in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though it has ceased to be practical in the nineteenth, that 
a free city should not hold other cities in bondage. 

There are not many things that we have specially to mark. Why 
is M. Amillius Scaurus turned into “ Aimillianus”? Mr. Beesly 
rules the Cimbri to have been Teutonic. We have our doubts 
even about the Teutones. He should not say that Caius Gracchus, 
or Saturninus, or anybody else, “ represented rural as opposed to 
urban, or rather provincial as opposed to metropolitan, interests.” 
Why, after giving a correct description, go on to spoil it by an 
absurd vulgarism? Mr. Beesly is thinking of “ provincial” and 
“ metropolitan” as those words are used by penny-a-liners; but in 
the days of the Gracchi the word provincia had a meaning, and 
the Gracchi were the champions, not of the provincials, but of the 
Italians. If any one chose to use a Greek word, Rome might be 
said to be the metropolis of her colonies, but not of anything else. 
bed a somewhat kindred abuse of language we are surprised to find 
Mr. Beesly of all men — using the word “ demagogue ” in a bad 
sense. It does not so much matter at Rome, where the word is not 
technical, but it will not do if Mr. Beesly should ever touch Greece. 
Mr. Beesly is rather fond of French illustrations, which some- 
times make us ask, like the man in Gibbon, Which of you is the 
ss eye hl Is everybody bound to know about “ Victor Hugo’s 
episode of Lantenac and the gunner,” which Mr. Beesly brings 
in to illustrate one of the stories of Sulla? As we have come 
round to Sulla again, we will end by saying that Mr. Beesly, in 

e 178, has missed the point in the story of Sulla and Ofella. 
Sulla put Ofella to death, not merely because he “stood for the 
consulship against his wishes,” or out of fear of “street riots,” but 
because he stood for it contrary to one of Sulla’s laws. By that 
law men were to rise to the great istracies in regular order 
—vedile, praetor, consul. Ofella stood for the consulship without 
having been pretor or even edile. Then Sulla had him cut 
down in the middle of his canvass. 


ZERFFI ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ART.* 


pus book is either very wise or very much the reverse. When 
at the outset we that “ art has to reflect the phenomena 
of the makrokosm as a subjectively conceived mikrokosm,” and that 
“we do not see matters as they really are, as each thing is sur- 

* A Manualof the Historical me were Art, Prehistoric—Ancient— 
Classic—Early Christian ; with ial reference to Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Ornamentation. By G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., F.R.S.L., one of the 
Lecturers of H. M. Department of Science and Art. London: Hardwicke 
& Bogue. 1876. 


liarities,” we begin to fear that there must be unwisdom somewhere, 
_ be it in ourselves or in the author. As we read on, the fog seems to 
thicken around us; but this may be our own fault; and when we 
are told that “the products of nature are the unconscious effects of 
the immutable law of causation,” and that “proportion, as an element 
of art, cannot work by itself, but must be considered in relation to 
its parts and the controlling element,” we are tempted to think 
that we have strayed into a sanctuary which we had no right to 
enter, and that in ee with such things we may be exercising 
ourselves in matters which are too high for us. Indeed we 
should regard the attempt to advance further as mere presumption 
on our part, were it not that we certainly belong to the class of 
readers for whose benefit the book has been written. The late 
Prince Consort, it seems, brought about a “ revival of the culture 
of sciences and arts”; but, although the dark ages which extended 
at least to the year 1841 have come to an end, there is still 
“much to be desired from the public.” A dense mass of ignorance 
is to be broken up; and, if we may not venture to teach, we may 
at least sit at the master’s feet and learn. Accordingly, we tale 
courage; and, comforted by the reflection that “the aim of science 
is to vanquish error,” we yield ourselves to Dr. Zerffi’s guidance in 
the hope that he may scatter the fogs of our ignorance and rescue 
us from the labyrinth of our blunders. Of the three schools which 
seem to claim dominion in the region of art, the second, or critical, 
school is said to “ indulge in tall phrases”; and, although we have 
already come across some expressions which to our uninstructed 
eyes have very much the look of tall talk, we move onward in the 
hope of finding the way clear and of profiting by the sound know- 
ledge of our teacher. 
vin informed us that in his treatment of the subject he means 
to be realistic, historical, and critical (p. 8), Dr. Zerfli pledges him- 
self to trace the development of art “step by step in general out- 
lines, from time relative to the mythical and traditional periods, 
and thence to the age of history.” By so doing he separates the 
special from the universal; but, what is more to our purpose, we 
learn that “ the great periods and features of a common develop- 
ment” “are rendered more intelligible” “by a suppression of 
details,” and that thus “ our reasoning faculty is po to grasp 
that which might otherwise escape our limited powers of compre- 
hension” (p. 31). Being well aware that in us these powers are cer- 
tainly not Soka ess, we are notsurprised to learn thatin the Turanian 
man the “reasoning faculty is developed only to a certain degree” ; 
but we confess to a feeling of doubt; small as the cloud no bigger 
than the hand, when we read that “his architectural construc- 
tions ” take a form in accordance with the lines of his head and 
face, the roofs of his houses being twisted upwards like his facial 
lines. In the list of books recommended at the end of the volume 
for the study of the historical development of art Mr. Fergusson’s 
work on Indian architecture has a place; but Mr. Fergusson takes 
special pains to show that the peculiarities of such architecture as 
that of the Chinese are due wholly to the fact that they worked 
from the model of the tent, the upward twist of the roof being 
directly suggested by the shape necessarily taken by the tent- 
cloths. Regretting that there should be this difference of doctrine, 
we turn over the page, only to learn that the white man, “in ac- 
cordance with his powertully arched brow, over-arches not only 
rivers and chasms, but builds his magnificent cupolas and pointed 
arches, the acme of architectural forms.” Thinking of the old 
phrase, Bots emi yAooon, we on with becoming docility to 
some chapters on portions of the subject about which we were 
daring enough to think that we were not wholly ignorant, and 
where we might hope to be aided not only by our reasoning 
faculty but by an acquaintance with some facts. To our 
surprise, we read that the Greek language is an offshoot of 
the Sanskrit (p. 157); and when, in our perplexity, we refer 
to the list at the end of the book, our wonder is in 
on finding the name of Professor Max Miiller on the catalogue of 
authorities. Is this one of the subjects on which we are to seek 
instruction from Professor Max Miiller? But Professor Max Miiller 
had earnestly warned us that Greek is no more an offshoot of San- 
skrit than English isan offshoot of High-Dutch. Weare, however, 
now in a region where doubts crop up more thickly. We certainly 
did not know that the Greeks “assumed the name of Hellenes 
when they began to fee] themselves a people ”; nor do we know 
the date of “ their first historical deed,’ which is said to have been 
“the admirable completion of a language which, for simplicity, 
power, and beauty, has remained up to our own days a model for 
all other la » for it alike possesses eurythmy and + gated of 
expression.” We had heard of a theory which human 
speech as the result of agreement after conference held, it would 
seem, without speech; but we never thought that the Hierom- 
nemones may once upon a time have met at a for the lofty 
of “ simplifying the overwhelming metaphysical subtleties 
of the Sanskrit” (p. 158). We were indeed a little puzzled to 
know what these metaphysical subtleties might be; nor was our 
porety lessened when, a few later, we read that with the 
reeks architecture was “ thoroug P ic,” and “ was never 
subservient to some aes 5 ey: subtlety” (p. 172). No doubt 
everything about the Greeks may have been wonderful ; but by our 
unaided powers we should never have discovered that Greek 


hilosophy, as well as art through three stages 
in ‘order of time~-the first’ that, of the epic and lyric 
, “next the dramatic poets, Aischylus, Sophokles, and Euri- 


ides,” and ‘‘at last the philosophers and historians, Plato, Aristotle, 
, Herodotus. Thukydides, and Xenophon” (170). We had supposed 
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oe Xenophon came somewhat earlier in the day than 
Aristotle, and that Euripides was certainly not more ancient than 
Herodotus, but that there was a little Greek philosophy before 
the days of schylus and Pindar. But we are in the land of 
wonders, and we listen in silent admiration as we are told that 
the Greek temple differed entirely from the buildings of Egypt or 
India, for not one of these “made any attempt at symmetrical 
beauty ”; that the Doric capital “shows no traces of wood-con- 
struction ” (174), and that, “instead of singing Vedantic hymns or 
Egyptian psalms and litanies to the glory of God, the Greek 
sculptors hewed the gods in majestic forms, and every touch of 
their chisels on the lifeless marble, every blow of their hammers, 
became an eternally resounding prayer in honour of God” (194). 
When from matters of taste we turn to matters of history, our 
bewilderment is increased tenfold. “The existence of the Greek 
State,” we are told, “ was suddenly shaken to its very foundations ” 


[March 10, 1877. 
adding that Dr. Zerffi's proposed emery in the form of a history 
which suppresses details and discards chronology, is at the least as 
wonderful as the disease. If the making of assertions without 
warrant be evidence of inefficiency, or of something worse, then we 
fear that the verdict will scarcely be given in favour of his volume. 
Dr. Zerfli may remember the rather strong expressions applied by 
Socrates to such as made a pretence of knowledge without the 
reality ; and, for ourselves, we are haunted by the doubt that the 
old Athenian philosopher would have been tempted to describe the 
contents of this book as more like poison than wholesome food. 


OFFENBACH IN AMERICA.* 


IIIS is an amusing account of M. Offenbach’s excursion to 


. 199). Unhappily, we had never discovered the existence of 

is Greek State, and therefore could not possibly give the date 
for this sudden catastrophe. We had fancied that the Hellenic 
world was made up of a vast number of independent cities ; that 
of these cities a few exercised some supremacy over some of the 
rest; that Athens made an attempt to build up a more compact 
society ; and that the struggle to put her down, far from being 
short or sudden, was spread practically over three generations. 
After this sudden disaster, “internal dissensions,” it seems, 
“weakened the safety of the citizens”; and in consequence the 
artists worked no more “ with love and security,” their imagination 
being troubled with the political party spirit. In vain we tried to 
reconcile this fact with the splendours of the Periklean age, 
when the Dorian and Ionian Greeks were preparing to engage in 
deadly conflict; but our reasoning faculty underwent a harder | 
shock as we went on to read that these degenerate artists “saw | 
prophetically the national downfall of their country, and with it | 
science, art, poetry, and philosophy were to be rendered for thou- 
sands of years houseless and homeless” (p. 201). As the time 
which has passed since the days of Praxiteles is little over two 
millenniums, they must, it would seem, be wandering about house- 
less and homeless still: and the notion that at least one of them 
was brought to life again in England by the Prince Consort must 
be only a dream. 

If we have not been more successful in gleaning knowledge 
from the chapter on Etruscan art, our faculty of wonder 
has been subjected, if that were possible, to even greater ten- 
sion. Candidly allowing that opinions differ much as to the 
origin of the Etruscans, Dr. Zertli is “induced” by a consi- 
deration of their pottery “ to pronounce the aborigines of Etruria 
to have been Turanians, conquered by immigrant Aryans.” It 
* seems odd that Mongolians (for such in the next sentence we are 
told that these Turanians were) should have been aboriginal inha- 
bitants of a country to the south of the European Alps; but it is 
something to know that “ this mixture of Aryansand Mongols... 
produced a type quite different from the Greek—a kind of transi- 
tion link between the Pelasgians and the Romans.” Niebuhr might 
perhaps have been thankful for this definite information on a sub- 
ject which gave him a good deal of trouble; and he might have 
been still more grateful for a sight of the “records” of the two 
distinct Aryan immigrations into Etruria known to Dr. Zerffi; 
but we fear that the great historian would have been a little incre- 
dulous if he could have been told.that Thales preceded Herodotus 
by four centuries (p. 213). Mr. Lewes, in his Jfistory of Philo- 
sophy, labours under the delusion that the birth of the former pre- 
ceded that of the latter by perhaps a hundred and fifty years. And 
not only were these two migrations Aryan, but it seems that the 

thus introduced were Pelasgians and Thyrrenians (sic), and 

that these “ brought with them Greek mythological notions and a 
kind of Greek writing.” As two or three lines further down Dr. 
Zerffi speaks of the Etruscans as being compelled “to cultivate 
their fields by individual exertion,” it follows that the Etruscans 
were either Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, unless indeed they were 
both together; but, after telling us that this people brought with 
them Greek mythological notions, it is scarcely fair to overload the 
camel's back by adding, in the next paragraph, that these Greek 
notions were themselyes “composed of Assyrian, Persian, and 
tian notions, strongly tinged with gloomy superstitions.” As 

he is elsewhere eloquent on the profound antagonism between Greek 
and Egyptian or Bubylonish thought, we should have been glad to 
know how this wonderful combination could have been brought 
about. But in truth, if wonder is the chief faculty to be exercised in 
those who deal with the development of art, we have to struggle 
here with an embarrassment of wealth. Dr. Zerffi has no doubt 
reasons for saying that “ the Britons at one time earnestly believed 
that they were the direct descendants of Brutus, the son of .neas” 
(234), although we had supposed that they could never have heard 
of a story invented long after the English conquest of the country. 
He may have ascertained (although he could not have done so from 
any writings of Professor Max Miiller) that the Latin words sum, 
pater, frater, and many more are Sanskrit ; and we can but wish 
that he had given us his grounds for saying that Moses, in his wise 
gratitude, forbade the Jews ever to be hostile to the Egyptians” 
(p. 141). We should scarcely have gathered this from a study 
that “in all our educational 


of the Pentateuch. 
Dr. Zerffi may be right in saying 
ies’ schools the study of art history, 
which ought to form one of the most important subjects of our 


f America at the time of the Philadelphia Exhibition. Some 
enterprising American thought it would pay to have him over 
there as a musical curiosity, and, as the necessary amount of dollars 
was forthcoming, the musician left his wife and family and 
embarked. He tells the story of his adventures himself; but there 
is a preface by one of his literary friends, and the last chapter but 
one is by a contributor to the Figaro, whom he met by accident 
in America. The preface is not in very good taste. It is full of 
flattery to Mme. Otfenbach and of compliments to her husband. 
M. Wolff tells the lady that there is not one of her uncountable 
friends who does not know that she is not only the best of women 
and “ the most exquisite mother,” but even to a certain extent the 
collaboratrice of the composer whose name she bears. Further on 
he says that his own mother was an excellent woman, and tells 
Mme. Offenbach that she is so likewise. The next compliment is 
that she is one of the most distinguées ladies of M. Wolfi’s ac- 
quaintance, and that she has a sure tact in everything. All this 
may be perfectly true ; but with our English notions it seems to us 
extremely odd to tell a lady all your sentiments in print, though 


| we have no doubt that M. Wolff writes in all simplicity and good 


faith. He admires Mme. Offenbach in an honourable way as a 
good wife to his friend and a woman of very respectable domestic 
qualities ; so he talks to her frankly of her own virtues and charms 
in the presence of several thousand readers. Amongst other ad- 
vantages which the family of M. Offenbach may derive from the 
famous name they bear, M. Wolff mentions the consoling proba- 
bility that, if ever his son should go into savage countries and fall 
into the hands of cannibals, they will not eat him on learning that 
he is the son of Jacques Offenbach, but rather feel inclined to make 
him king of some region, like the attorney of Pémgueux who 
became sovereign of Araucania. This is a delicate way of saying 
how very widely celebrated M. Offenbach is. We hope M. Woltf 
intended no allusion to the inhabitants of the United States, who 
are not, we believe, cannibals in any but a metaphorical sense. 
The musician himself does not appear to be embarrassed by any 
painful amount of modesty ; for towards the close of his volume he- 
gives an account of a farewell banquet given by himself to his 
American orchestra, and prints all the flattering resolutions passed 
on that occasion, which, though too long for us to quote, may be 
summed up in the chorus “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

M. Offenbach is a German by birth, having first seen the light 
at Cologne; but he came to Paris early, and is now as completely 
Parisian in his modes of thought as it is possible for any native to 
be. The little book before us abounds in Parisian humour. It 
begins by telling how the author, at the end of spring in 1875, 
settled temporarily at St. Germain to rest after the labours of an 
arduous winter. He had shut his door against the intrusion of 
visitors in general, and most particularly against all who belonged 
to the theatre in any way whatever. This resolution taken, the 
wearied composer lived in peace and quietness, surrounded by his 
numerous family and a few of his most intimate friends. It was 
not exactly solitude, as he justly observes, but it was peace. A 
single exception was made in favour of Mlle. Schneider, as M. Offen- 
bach had not the courage to sport his oak in the face of the Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein. “Jai pour elle,” he says, “ beaucoup 
Wamitié, et quand je la vois passer, il me semble que ce sont mes 
succés qui se promenent.” Whilst he was talking with the Grand 
Duchess, the servant entered with a card, and behind the servant 
came the owner of the card, who asked point-blank if M. Offenbach 
would feel disposed to go to America. He answered that, so far 
from going to America, he would not even go as far as St. Cloud 
that day ; but the visitor did not require any immediate departure, 
he only asked M. Offenbach to say that the voyage would not be dis- 
agreeable to him. ‘To this the musician consented, and then follow 
some amusing and rather touching little family scenes—how Mme. 
Offenbach and the children received the news, how M. Offenbach 
tried to laugh about it, but did not quite succeed, and how they 
all became sadder and sadder, instead of enjoying their holiday at 
St. Germain :— 

Tant de tristesse et de doux reproches n’¢taient pas faits pour me donnet 
un courage dont j’avais plus besoin qu’on ne pensait. 

Je passais de longues nuits sans sommeil, et le matin je n’osais m’endormir, 
de peur de ne pas trouver tout prét, en ouvrant les yeux, un sourire pour 
rassurer les chers étres qui venaient tristement saluer mon réveil. 

Alors j’imaginais mille théories tranquillisantes—nous avions l’hiver 
devant nous, un hiver c’est bien long—qui sait ce qui peut arriver en neuf 
mois? L’exposition pouvait n’avoir pas lieu ou étre remise indétiniment— 
ga se voyait tous les jours. L’Amérique avait eu une longue guerre, la 
guerre pouvait recommencer, c’était presque certain. J’étais dans la position 


establishments, colleges, and 
system, is entirely neglected”; but if we may venture 
#0 to speak of a work which soars so far above us, we cannot help 


* Offenbach en Amérique: Notes d'un Musicien en Voyage. Par Jacques 
yang Précédées d’une notice biographique par Albert Wolff. Paris: 
vy. 1877. 
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du pauvre diable de la fable & qui le roi avait ordonné d’apprendre a lire & 
son ane sous peine de périr par la corde. Le brave homme avait accepté en 
pansy oe - ans pour accomplir ce miracle, et comme on le blamait, il 
avait répondu : 

— C'est bien le diable si dans dix ans le roi, l’ane, ou moi, nous ne 
sommes pas morts. 


But the philosophical owner of the donkey had ten years before 
him, and N Offenbach had only six months. Aftera while he and 
his family began to hope that the American money would not be 
forthcoming, so that the contract, which by this time had been 
formally entered into, would become null and void. One day he 
met a friend who said he had news that the money would not 
come. M. Offenbach, delighted by this disappointment, drove back 
very fast home to tell his wife and family, who all became as merry 
as possible on the a of it; but their joy did not last for 
long. At the time fixed the dollars were duly paid into Bischofs- 
heim’s bank, and there was no holding back from the voyage. 

The musician appears to have had an unpleasant passage out. 
The steamship was a new one, and this was her first voyage. Her 
screw did not work quite as it should have done, so that when she 
got well out into the ocean she got into the habit of stopping every 
qnarter of an hour, to the discomfort of the passengers, who had 
become accustomed to the regular motion of the engines. Then 
came a storm for their further gratification, a storm that lasted three 
days and four nights. M. Offenbach would not stay in his cabin, 
so they made a bed for him in the saloon. The captain said that 
he ought to go on deck to see the storm, it was such a fine sight; 
but M. Offenbach thought it would be more amusing if it could be 
witnessed from a place of safety, and preferred to remain where he 
was. He tells an anecdote of a young American lady who thought 
the ship was going to sink, and so asked for her finest bonnet, that 
she might die in all her glory. “ Would you like your gloves, 
too ?” inquired her sister, coolly. 

M. Offenbach arrives finally at New York, and a dinner is given 
to him at the Lotos Club, where of course he makes his speech, and 
cannot refrain from quoting himself in his book. Then comes a 
description of a great American hotel, where he finds everything 
he can possibly want except a polyglot waiter. There were two 
waiters in the place, and not one spoke French. M. Offen- 
bach appears to have paid twenty dollars a for a bedroom and a 
sitting-room and the liberty of eating all day long, or as much as 
he could, which, notwithstanding the perfectly unlimited character 
of the feeding, seems to us rather dear. They gave him, of course, 
nothing but water to drink, which to his French taste did not 
appear very cheerful :— 

Apres le verre d’eau le garcon vous présente la liste des quatre-vingts plats 
du jour. Je n’exagére pas. Vous faites votre menu en choisissant trois ou 
quatre, et, c’est ici le cété comique de la chose—tout ce que vous avez 
commandé vous est apporté 4 la fois. Si par malheur vous avez oublié de 
désigner le légume que vous désirez manger, on vous apportera les quinze 
légumes inscrits sur la carte, tout ensemble. De telle sorte que vous vous 
trouvez subitement flanqué de trente assiettes, potage, poisson, viande, 
innombrables légumes, confitures, sans compter l’arritre garde des desserts 
«qui se composent toujours @’une dizaine de variétés. Tout cela rangé en 
bataille devant vous, défiant votre estomac. La premitre fois cela vous 
donne le vertige et vous enléve toute espéce d’appétit. 


The musical arrangements at the Gilmore Garden were very 
Ts The Garden is a great covered space, very like the old 
ardin d’Hiver at Paris, and big enough to contain eight or nine 
thousand people. The orchestra gave full satisfaction to M. Offen- 
bach, which certainly proves its quality ; for who is more difficult 
to please than a musical composer who has been accustomed to 
hear his works interpreted in Paris under his own direction ? 
He soon made himself popular with the musicians by asking to be 
received as a member of their musical union :— 

Des mon entrée dans la salle, les musiciens me font une ovation. Je les 
remergie en quelques paroles. 

Nous commengons la répétition par l’ouverture de Vert-Vert. A peine 
avais-je fait jouer seize mesures que j’arréte l’orchestre et m’adressant aux 
musiciens : 

Pardon, messieurs, leur dis-je. Nous commengons d peine et déjd vous 
manquez & votre devoir ! 

Stupéfaction générale. 

—Comment! je ne fais pas partie de votre association, je ne suis pas des 
‘votres et vous souffrez que je conduise ? 

grande hilarité. Je laissai les rieurs se calmer, et j’ajoutai, tres 

—Puisque vous n’avez eru devoir m’en parler, c’ i i 
price de me recevoir dans société. 

On proteste. 

W'insiste en disant que j’approuvais absolument leur institution et que je 
-considérerais comme un honneur den faire partie. 

Des applaudissements prolongés accueillirent l'expression de ce désir. 

J’avais conquis mon orchestre. 


‘The musicians amply repaid M. Offenbach for hisamiability. Th 


played so well, and understood his music so thoroughly, that ree 
rehearsals were always a sufficient preparation “ pour assurer une 
brillante interprétation.” 

M. Offenbach soon left his big hotel where nobody spoke Freuch, 
and went to live in a private house, where he appears to have been 
very comfortable. He admires the organization. and management | 
of private houses in America, and speaks with especial approbation 
of the private telegraphs to be found in them :— 

Quand vous en manifestez le désir, on installe chez vous un petit appareil 
qui fonctionne du matin au soir et du soir au matin et qui vous donne toutes 
les nouvelles des deux mondes. Un ruban de papier continu se déroulant 
‘ians un panier d’osier vous permet de lire les dernieres dépéches de Paris, de 
la guerre en Orient, aussi bien que celles des élections de Cincinnati et de 
Saint Louis. A toute heure vous avez la hausse et la baisse de tous pays, 
vous savez & la minute si vous avez fait fortune ou si vous avez sauté ~ 


There are numbers of curious little details in the book—as, for 
instance, about omnibuses. All of these, except the tramway cars, 
go on the principle of trusting to the honour of travellers. There 
is no guard to receive money, only a box into which he puts the 
amount of his fare. There are cases of dishonesty of course; but 
Americans say that such frauds cost Jess to the Company than a 
staff of guards. It is not surprising that people should use the 
tramways a great deal in American cities, for the cab-fares are 
enormous. M. Offenbach admires the American theatres, and he is 

robably a good judge. He observes that there are only eight 
Gans in each theatre—all stage boxes, four on each side—and, 
few as they are, the public generally leaves them empty. 
At Booth’s Theatre the place for the orchestra was not big 
enough, so some of the musicians went and sat amongst 
the spectators, producing the most comic effect when a 
trombone or a bassoon so situated gave forth its grave 
note in an unexpected manner as a contribution to the general 
harmony. At the Lyceum Theatre the experiment of putting the 
orchestra below the level of the pit and out of sight was tried 
some years ago before Wagner adopted it at Bayreuth, but it did 
not answer. The music was not properly heard, the musicians 
were dreadfully hot and had to play in their shirt-sleeves, and one 
evening the public were greatly per on seeing smoke issuing 
from below. This created a panic, though it was nothing more in- 
cendiary than tobacco-smoke, and ever afterwards the plan of 
hiding the musicians, which M. Offenbach considers ridiculous, was 
abandoned. He does not think much of the artistic condition of 
the United States generally. He says the country is like a giant who 
has attained physical perfection but is without a soul. In theatrical 
matters there is a great want of stability. At New York there is 
neither a permanent opera nor even a theatre where operettes are 
played that can be sure of lasting a couple of years. ‘There is not 
a — for classic or modern dramatic authors which has a suffi- 
ciently settled future before it to become a school. The theatre 
lives from hand to mouth in America. Lessees and Companies are 
both nomadic. M. Offenbach touches lightly on the condition of 
other arts. With regard to painting, he says there are some artists 
of talent but there is not a school. Is it necessary to the healthy 
development of art that there should be a school at all, in that 
sense—that is to say, an artistic fashion dominant enough to re- 
press individualism? For our part we really do not see that the 
Americans need be in any great hurry about implanting the fine 
arts on their soil. They have plenty of time before them, and the 
work can be done gradually. There can be no doubt that many 
Americans are interested in art because they feel their civilization 
to be a little uncouth and mechanical, and wish to ennoble it by 
the only resource open to them, which is art in its various forms. 
Our author thinks that municipalities ought to help young talent 
to make its way as they do in Europe. Besides this, he gives some 
advice about helping the drama which is based $n French experi- 
ence. Waat he wants is permanent theatres and a Conservatoire, 
which are not to be had without regular State help. Whatever may 
be thought of the principle involved, there cannot be a doubt that 
such an institution as the Théatre Frangais or the French Opera 
would be sure to fall through if left entirely to individual enter- 
prise, just as the present fine condition of the French school of 
sculpture is due to consistent State encouragement, wonderfully 
regular on the whole, considering what ditlerent Governments 
have succeeded each other in France during the last hundred 
years. 

M. Offenbach was greatly smitten by the charms of the Ameri- 
can ladies. Out of a hundred taken at random he boldly aflirms 
that no less than ninety are “ ravissantes.” He goes even further 
than this, and declares that to the gifts of nature they add the grace 
of art, that they understand the art of dress and wear toilets 
is perfectly good taste, “ truly elegant, full of tact.” 

The most amusing chapter in the book is entitled “Les Sup- 
plices d'un Musicien.” The author had to go to a town where 
they performed Za Belle Parfumeuse. He knew nothing about 
the local orchestra, but hoped for the best. There were twenty- 
tive musicians, eight tolerably good, six quite mediocre, the rest 
bad. By way of precaution, as there was not a big drum in the 
orchestra, M. Offenbach begged a second violin to take a drum, and 

ave him instructions in a low voice. The rehearsal was deplorable. 

he music had all been rearranged by a local genius. Then came 
the performance itself :— 

Quelle représentation! I] fallait entendre cela. Mes deux clarinettes 
faisaient des couacs & chaque instant... . excepté pourtant quand il en 
faliait. Dans la marche comique des aveugles du premier acte j’ai noté 
quelques fausses notes qui produisent toujours un effet amusant. Arrivées 
& ce passage, mes clarinettes s’arrétent, et comptent des pauses. 

These wretched clarinet-players, whom M. Offenbach excusably calls 
“ brigands,” stuck to their written music, and nothing could dis- 
suade them, not even the authority of the composer himself. As 
for the oboe player, he was an imaginative kind of person who 


| performed from time to time when he felt inclined, without refer- 


ence to written music, or composer, or anything but his own 
independent sense of the needs of the occasion. The flute put ina 
note when it could find an opportunity. The bassoon was asleep half 
the time. The bass and double-bass were situated behind 
M. Offenbach, and they skipped whole bars and made an 
accompaniment suggested by their own refined taste. Whilst the 
composer conducted the whole orchestra by means of the staff in 
his right hand, he used his left to stop these two as often as they 
went wrong. The only good musician in the lot was the first 
‘fiddle, and he was so hot that he was always wanting to wipe 
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his forehead. M. Offenbach implored him not to do so, “ for if you 
abandon us, my friend, we are lost.” The bassoon was fast aslee 
at a moment aon his services were urgently required. M. Offenbac 
made signs to the man’s neighbour to awaken him ; but says that, 
if he had only known the consequences, he would have let him 
sleep in . The bassoon took up his part, but five notes too 
high, and the unhappy female solo singer whom he was supposed 
to accompany had to scream to follow him; meanwhile the 
orchestra continued as before. M. Offenbach was in agonies that only 
@ musical composer can fully realize. Big drops of perspiration 
rolled from his forehead, and he threw his arms about in utter 
despair. At length a bright inspiration suddenly illuminated his 
mind. He made a sign “energique et désespéré” to the drummer. 
The drummer was an intelligent man, and guessed what he was 
wanted todo. He made as much noise as he possibly could, and 
— partly drowned the other noises. The public thought it 
was all right and applauded vigorously. M. Offenbach felt rather 
anxious about the critics of the press, but the next day the journals 
were full of eulogy. 


BALFOUR’S NOTES ON CHINA.* 


Lh his opening chapter Mr. Balfour describes the antagonistic 
opinions which are heid on the subject of China by the two ex- 
treme parties whom he describes as “Sinomaniacs and Sino- 
hobists.” Fortunately for his readers, the contents of his volume 
oa out his assertion that he belongs to neither of these parties; 
for, instead of consisting either of furious tirades against everything 
Chinese, or of equally unjustifiable eulogies on Cathay and its in- 
habitants, they are made up of well-considered treatises on important 
subjects to many of which a peculiar interest attaches at the present 
time. We are now negotiating a new convention with the Peking 
Government, and it is a convenient moment therefore to review our 
position in China. Mr. Balfour writes of the Government, the 
armaments, the prospects of foreign trade, the evangelizing efforts 
of European missionaries, and other cognate subjects, and the 
results at which he arrives are not satisfactory. 

The Mandarins, who have always been our greatest enemies, are, 
speaking generally, as anti-foreign as ever, and though compelled 
by treaty to submit to our — at the open ports, their main 
object seems to be to rid themselves of us, if possible peaceably, 
but, if not, then by force. The avowed policy of the well-known 
statesman Li Hung-Chang and his following in relation to our 

rincipal articles of import—opium and cotton goods—is eminently 
tile, and is marked by that subtlety which makes any insidious 
course of action so dear to the Asiatic mind. Finding themselves 
unable, except in defiance of the treaties, openly to oppose the im- 
rtation of thesecommodities, they are desirous of adopting the 
ingenious plan of starving the foreign goods out of the market by 
encouraging competition among native producers, Already the 
stimulus which ce been given to the growth of the poppy has 
affected the sale of the Indian opium, and each year the amount of 
land devoted to this cultivation is rapidly extending. In the 
Southern Provinces of the Empire the poppy is little cultivated, but 
to the north of the Yang-teze keang it is in many districts entirely 
superseding the growth of cereals. Especially is this the case in 
Manchuria, where “every farmer, every cottager, however poor, 
now grows his little = of opium, which yields him treble the 
return which cereals have hitherto produced.” In the year 1875 
this part of the Empire yielded no less than 400,000 piculs (a 
icul = 133 lbs. av.) of the drug, and this quantity would probably 
ve been doubled had not the weather been unpropitious for the 
crop. Hitherto the Indian opium has held its own against the 
native produce in the China markets, owing to the superiority of 
its manufacture ; but the native growers are now beginning to rival 
the skill of their competitors, and by adding a judicious admixture 
of sugar, cardamoms, and other ingredients, are learning to develop 
the peculiar flavour of the foreign drug. 

The sale also of the Indian opium is seriously crippled by the 
taxes which are levied upon it as it passes into the interior. The 
Treaty of Tientsin, which professes to protect all foreign goods 
imported by British merchants in their transit from place to place, 

es no such provision for opium, and the consequence is that 
the Mandarins levy upon it such dues as they may deem convenient. 
It is said that each chest is subjected to a tax of from ten to 
twenty pounds before it leaves the port of arrival, and if this is 
done under the eyes of the British Consuls, what may not be its 
fate in the interior? The system of these arbi inland taxes, 
which have been imposed net only on opium but other foreign 
merchandize, has been a never-failing source of complaint on the part 
of the foreign merchants; and, having found himself quite unable 


to put a stop to it, Sir Thomas Wade, when negotiating his new | 
convention with the Government, so far consented to regard it as 
legitimate as to insert a clause which stipulates that no taxes 
beyond the legal customs duties shall be levied on any British 
merchandize within the limits of the foreign settlements. The 
wisdom of this course has been called into question, and it is said 
that the other foreign Ministers at Peking dissent from the views 
of their colleague upon it; and at best it is a very re remedy 
for existing evils. In this the Treaty of Tientsin has 
never been carried out, and it is to such negli on our in 
not insisting on the fulfilment of the treaty obligations that the 
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precarious condition of things in China at the present time is 
mainly due. The same oppressive taxation materially checks the 
trade in foreign cotton goods in the interior; and Li Hung-Chang, 
following out the same policy of competition which he has intro- 
duced in the opium trade, proposes to establish native cotton-mills 
“ with the avowed intention of rendering the Chinese independent 
of foreign manufactures.” The attempt will doubtless fail in its 
object ; but the fact of its having been made at all proves how un- 
compromising in his hostility towards foreigners is the leading 
statesman in China. 

The armaments of China form the subject of one of Mr. Balfour's 

most interesting chapters. The alarming inefficiency of the Chinese 
army which was brcught prominently to light during the last war, 
and during the campaign against the Taiping rebels, roused the 
Government to the necessity of adopting the organization and 
arms of the West. No sooner was its desire on these points ex- 
pressed than with ready zeal the foreign Ministers volunteered to 
supply it with ships of war, arms, and drill instructors from their 
respective countries, aud within a few months from the time when 
our guns were battering the Taku Forts, foreign officials were 
translating the European drill books for their late enemy and new 
but doubtful friend, and a fleet of war vessels was rounding the 
cape to hoist the Chinese pennant. But the Government soon 
found that its foreign advisers were urging it to adopt measures _ 
for which it was unprepared, and by means of which it was 
becoming saddled with a number of expensive European officials. 
The fleet was therefore dismissed, and the crews were paid off; but 
the arsenals and dockyards were not to be got rid of so easily, 
and though, as the Minister Wén Siang said, the Government 
“burnt its fingers over them,” they still exist. Of the work 
done in the arsenals Mr. Balfour gives a very unsatisfactory 
account. ‘ We venture to surmise,” he writes, “that every ship, 
or gun, or rifle that comes from these establishments costs, from 
one cause or another, perhaps five times what it could be purchased 
for in Europe and laid down in China.” Of the dockyards he 
speaks in an equally disparaging tone. The Foochow Dockyard 
seems, he says, 
to have spent all its energies in building and equipping a miscellancous 
fleet of ships of different sizes, not one of which is armour-clad, or able to 
stand before a small ironclad armed with a heavy gun of modern construc- 
tion. . . . Then, again, the Kiangnan Arsenal has built a few wooden 
gunboats and certain heavy old-fashioned wooden frigates, such as European 
nations have long ceased to construct. None of these are armour-clad. 
The money these next-to-useless encumbrances have cost the Government 
would, all things considered, have bought two serviceable ironclads, armed 
with the heaviest guns, and able to give a good account of themselves when 
required. 
On these points the Government seems to. have arrived at the 
same conclusion with Mr. Balfour, and within the last few days 
the Chinese Ambassador has inspected two newly-purchased gun- 
boats fresh from our dockyards, and fitted with every modern 
appliance of naval warfare. As to the army, Mr. Balfour justly 
describes the foreign-drilled troops as being very imperfectly 
trained, and the remainder of the levies as little better than a 
rabble. These facts ought to reduce the danger of a foreign war 
to a minimum, and if the Chinese Government were better able to 
appreciate the insignificance of its power as compared to that of 
the Euro tations, no fear need be entertained on this point. 
But on this and other subjects connected with Europe its igno- 
rance is absolute, and it is always possible that its vainglorious 
conceit, encouraged by injudicious foreign admirers, and, in some 
instances, interested partisans, may lead it into difficulties which 
can be settled only by an appeal to arms, 

But, though it is quite true that the majority of Chinese officials 
are violently anti-foreign, it by no means follows that they are 
opposed to progressive measures. On the contrary, many influences 
are at work to lead them onwards in a path that they are willing 
and ready to tread. The example of Japan, and the crippled 
financial and defensive condition of the Empire, have made it plain 
to the powers that be, that if they desire to hold their own among 
the neighbouring kingdoms of the East and to maintain their frontiers 
intact, they must follow in the wake of their enterprising neighbours, 
and must call to their aid the scientific and commercial appliances 
which have been worked out and developed in foreign lands while 
their countrymen have slumbered on dreaming only of the past. 
Already they are making considerable use of steam-puwer. Be- 
sides the new steam navy referred to above, native merchants 
are the charterers or owners of most of the steamers on the coast, 
and only recently a company of Chinese merchants has boughs 
the stock-in-trade of the Shanghai Steam NavigationCompany. A 
line of telegraph hasbeen laid from the mouth of the river Min to the 
yamun of the Viceroy at Foochow Foo; steps are being taken to 
develop some of the mineral resources of the Empire; radical 
reforms are talked of in the constitution of the army; and so 
alive are some of the leading statesmen becoming to the voice of 
public opinion that they have recently started a newspaper at 
Shanghai which is to represent their views on all the current 
topics of the day. 

hile, however, they are thus willing to make use of foreign 
inventions, their suspicion and hatred of foreigners are so great 
that they will only adopt such as can be made available by re 
selves, and hence their chief objection to railways. For such 
enterprises a — and foreign engineering skill would be 
indis' ble; but these carry with them a certain amount of 
litical influence, and this is what at present the Government 


will by no means admit into their counsels. The o position with 
gness of the 
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Government to pay a sum of money to get it into their own 
hands rather than allow it to remain the property of foreigners, is 
an apt illustration of this feeling. Mr. Balfour rejoices over the 
construction of this railway, and describes the deceit practised by 
the Company in order to acquire the roadway as “ a little judicious 
manceuvring” ; the fact being that permission to construct a “ car- 
riage-road ” was asked of the Chinese authorities, and, when the 
road was made, the Company considered themselves justified in 
turning it into a railway. For such conduct Mr. Balfour finds in 
the following odd explanation a sufficient excuse. “ The land,” he 
says, “ was stated to be for a carriage-road, not a horse-road, the 
word which is applied to the streets in the Shanghai settlement. 
Now the very exclusion of the word ‘horse’ in favour of ‘ car- 
riage’ ought to have excited the suspicion of the Taoutai, and 
rendered it perfectly clear to him—first, that carriages were to be 
used, and, secondly, that horses were not; from which two pre- 
misses it would not have been absolutely impossible to draw a 
conclusion akin to the actual fact.” Mr. Balfour further quotes 
a despatch from the Taoutai addressed to the British Consul at 
Shanghai, in which the Chinaman protests vehemently against the 
prosecution of the railway scheme, and adds that of course this 
protest was merely formal—a strange conclusion to have arrived at 
when, as he tells us, this same Taoutai flogged a man to death for 
having sold a piece of land to the Railway Company. 

This is the only point on which we are diametrically opposed to 
Mr. Balfour’s views as set forth in the volume before us. With 
this exception, his opinions are well worthy of attention ; they are 
ably expressed, and are evidently the result of matured thought. 
Such being the case, we consider that Waifs and Strays is well 
calculated to correct some of the crude and erroneous ideas which 
eos recently been put forth on the subject of China and its in- 

itants. 


REED’S STORY OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


gp appearance of this little volume is an instructive, and in its 
own way an encouraging, sign of the times. It is easy at 
once to mark its place in the classified literature of the day. The 
author on the title-page describes his work as “compiled for 

pular reading,” a phrase which expresses in conventional 
sl the briefer comment of an undergraduate who chanced 
to open the book, “ This is cram.” The conclusion to be drawn 
from the minor premiss in either way thus stated must depend 
on the general merits or demerits of cram as a system; a question 
upon which it is not necessary here to enter. The system is estab- 
lished, and we must take it as we find it. In this instance a chain 
of reasoning has led downward to the practical conclusion that a 
cram-book on ecclesiastical history is needed for the use of Non- 
conformist students; and the original principle from which both 
this abstract conclusion and its concrete expression by Mr. Reed 
are derived is the recognition of the great importance of Church 
history as a oye Such a recognition marks a decided advance 
in the position of English popular Nonconformity, which hitherto 


‘has been vaguely accustomed to regard “ the Story of rg mgs | 


from the Apostles to the Reformation” as represented by a dar. 
and dismal wilderness, with only the voices of a few ‘“ premature 
Protestants” crying in it now and then. Mr. Reed's historical 
sense has saved him from falling into the “ new plan” of his 
Episcopalian predecessors, the Milners, who wrote Church History 
on the ingenious and confessedly “novel” system that “ nothing 
but what appears to me to belong to Christ's kingdom shall be 
admitted”; and who invented the singular analogical argu- 
ment that “it would be absurd to suppose a history of 
the highwaymen that have infested this country to be a 
history of England.” But a Nonconformist honestly trying to 
write Church history in a popular form—that is to say, Church 
history which may be produced at the tea-tables of the Salem 
Chapel “ people,” and incidentally referred to in the trial sermons 
of young ministers trembling in hope of a call—is hampered by 
many and obvious difficulties; and it would be cruel to censure 
too severely the ways of escape which may now and then have 
presented themselves for his relief. At times an innocent artifice 
will provoke a smile, as when the office of a “City Missionary” 
appears as existing in the twelfth century; and again, an un- 
guarded word suggests a friendly caution, as when Odo of Clugny 
is described as “a saintly layman.” The young minister must 
beware of talking about “ laymen”; the term carries an inferential 
priestliness about it’ which the deacons and leading “members” 
may not altogether approve. 
The only adequate method of conveying to our readers a general 
idea of the “ story ” and the author's way of telling it would be to 
rint a page in facsimile, with its capitals and its little ones, 
its underlinings, and its abundant, and sometimes judicious, use of 
black ‘ype. he latter distinction marks ‘ Eusebius, the ecclesi- 
astical historian” from “Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia,” who 
stands in ~e capitals in the next line, when the “ story” has 
reached the Council of Nica. Probably it is out of special 
regard to the dignity of this t Council that its diphthongal 
ing has been correctly given. It supplies, we believe, the 
only instance of the kind in the book. In every other case 
the author or the printer has provided the commoner (£ 


* The Story of Christianity from the Apostles to the Reformation. Com- 
Piled for Popular Reading, by the Rev. Andrew Reed, B.A., joint Author 
of the “ Life and Philanthropic Labours of the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D.” 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1877. 


through all the varieties of ; of which, seeing that the 
“ OLD PASTOR IRENCEUS” has to be content with it, 
no other person or op can have any right to complain. But, in 


the want of space for a facsimile page, the same object may be 
approximately attained by a description—if artistic tions can 
be described in words—of the illustration which forms the frontis- 


piece of the volume, and which has very felicitously caught both 
the spirit of the work and the requisite adaptation of ancient 
ecclesiastical incident to modern middle-class perceptive capacities. 
That the scene is laid in Bulgaria it is just now almost a 
to state. In the interchange of amenities between the inhabitants 
of that ancient province and their neighbours in the ninth cen- 
tury the Bulgarians had captured a Greek bishop, named Manuel, 
whom they subsequently killed because he made proselytes. They 
had also captured a monk, commonly known as Theodorus 
Eupharas, though known to Mr. Reed as Constantine Oypharas ; 
but he was fortunate enough to be exchanged ultimately for a 
sister of the Bulgarian King Bogoris, who had been captured on 
the other side, and had become a Christian at Constantinople. To 
what extent the “cogent arguments,” as Milner by intuition de- 
scribes them, of this lady may have been influential in bringi 
about her brother’s baptism the historical evidence does not show. 
The ordinary narrative relates that, among several artists whom 
Bogoris invited from Constantinople, came an ecclesiastical painter, 
the monk Methodius, who painted for the King a picture of the 
Last Judgment, and who was afterwards joined his brother 
Constantine. The two brothers were Romans of Thessalonica ; 
and Constantine, who is better known as Cyril, is said to have 
baptized Bogoris in 861, the King’s godfather at the font 
being that estimable personage the Greek Emperor Michael 
III., “surnamed the Sot, or the Drunkard,” whose special 
ualifications for the office were more than doubtful, as readers of 
Gitvewsenns. The whole account, as commonly read, belongs to 
those dim and clouded records of the Church upon which it is 
to trace the rays of spiritual light; but perhaps, with Milner’s 
general certificate before him that “ genuine piety is the only thing 
which I intend to celebrate,” Mr. Reed may be excused for set- 
ting at the head of his volume King Bogoris and his sister, with 
another lady thrown in on his own authority, whose position indi- 
cates that she is the King’s wife. Fortunately, perhaps, for this 
lady, there is no room for her on the throne of Bulgaria, a peni- 
tential chair which seems to have been constructed out of a stone 
coffin; and the Queen occupies an invisible, and we hope a more 
comfortable, seat at her husband’s side. The engraving of which 
these royal figures form the centre represents the “Conversion of 
Bogoris, King of Bulgaria (864) by means of a Picture,” already 
mentioned. ‘The artist has apparently intended to rege the 
moment of the conversion ; and it may be hypercritical to suggest 
that the King’s baptism had taken place three years previously. 
On the King’s right hand stands an ordinary domestic table, empty, 
and covered with a long white table-cloth which sweeps the 
ground; about which we abstain from any further remark, because we 
fear that we havenot mistaken the intention of itsintroduction. Inthe 
opposite corner of the foreground, and at the feet of “ the missionary 
ethodius,” is an ominous-looking stool draped in dismal black, 
resembling no known article of furniture, past or present, except the 
headsman’s block of our own illustrated histories, and resembling this 
recisely. It may be intended, perhaps, to indicate the fate 
nging over Methodius if he should fail to convert the King, and 
a row of gloomy executioners are ready in the background, who 
all wear winged caps, like those of Mercury, and are probably, 
therefore, heathen priests. Their chief stands by the side of a 
blazing altar, the flame of which has the symbolical age J of 
throwing no light on the surrounding objects; while the whole 
light of the scene comes from a large bow window, within which 
the “Picture of the Last Judgment” is supposed to stand. Op- 
site Methodius, and close to the further window-curtain, which 
is neatly looped up, stands the King’s sister, with clasped hands, 
and in adress which combines the familiar costumes of a queen 
and an angel. A large white cross is round her neck, attached to 
a necklace of beads, while Methodius also wears a conspicuous 
cross depending from a Mr. Reed throws some light on 
this part of the artist’s work towards the close of the volume, 
where he tells us that “the ro of beads on a string” was “ in- 
vented by the Dominicans, after the Crusades.” The artist has 
not permitted us to see any “ picture ” but his own; and the cha- 
racter of the miracle which Methodius and the Princess are 
working is not very clear. It may be subjective, if the King and 
Queen can see anything at all of a painting placed with its back 
to the strong light blazing into their eyes; or it may be ob- 
jective, if the light is thrown from the fires of the painting 
itself. In either case it is possible that the more inquiring minds 
of the local churches may ask inconvenient questions on this 
subject, and may even think the study of Church history a dan- 
gerous experiment after all. 

On one point Salem Chape! will entirely agree with Mr. Reed. 
He evidently does not approve of fasting. Just before recording the 
sufferings by fire and sword of the martyred Albigenses, he writes 
of one of the special objects of his admiration, Henry of Lausanne, 
whom a Council at Rheims in 1148 “ condemned to imprisonment 
for life,” that “ he was not killed, but kept in prison, on meagre 
diet, till he died. Surely this was one of the very hardest forms 
of martyrdom.” This ingenuous outburst of natural feeling is a 
little misplaced as regards the object of the author's sympathy ; 
for Henry was one of the Cathari, a sect who held that it was a 
great misfortune to be encumbered with a human body at all, and 
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who therefore abstained from animal feod, wine, and matrimony, 
and generally sought to liberate their souls “‘ by continence, fasting, 
coarse fare, and other mortifications.” All this, however, Mr. 
Reed does not know, or at least does not let his readers know. He 
has taken the Cathari into his special favour. “Their piety,’ he 
thinks, must have been “ indeed pure and lovely to be so beautifully 
depicted by such witnesses ” ascertain monks from whom he quotes. 
Against this we have not a word to say; but there is something 
rather odd in the excessive and demonstrative tenderness which 
Mr. Reed luvishes on these medieval Puritans, and on that larger 
body out of which they sprang, the “premature Protestants” of 
the Dean of Westminster, the great sect of the Paulicians. These 
“ protesting Christians” “desired to restore Apostolic simplicity. 
They rejected superstitions associated with the 
baptism an 3S . They objected to the priest 
as alien to the New A“ of the cen- 
tury” among them declared that “the Bible was for all”; and 
“ one of their highest claims to our esteem ” is that they employed 
“Copyists as Church Officers, who constantly transcribed 
the iptures, so as to make them accessible to all 
s.” Mr. Reed omits to add that these “ Copyists” 
shortened their labonrs upon the New Testament by omitting both 
of the Epistles of St. Peter, and that they were not concerned 
with the Old Testament at all, seeing that the Paulicians rejected 
that altogether. They s the Old Testament to have been 
the work of the Creator of the world, who was not, they said, the 
me God, and their doctrine of the Incarnation was an absurd 
now totally extinct heresy. Their ‘‘ objection to the priest- 
hood ” when | the simple form of having no ministers whatever, 
and they “ rejected superstitious observances” as to the Lord’s 
Supper by not celebrating that sacrament at all. There was about 
them, no doubt, much that was sincere and zealous and admirable 
according to their lights, and they probably merited the commenda- 
tion which Gibbon bestows upon them. But all the descriptions 
which have come down to us represent their Protestant noncon- 
formity as of an extremely pronounced type, and our modern Non- 
conformists may reasonably object to trace their own spiritual 
deseent to so very dubious a stock. Historical students now will 
content themselves with Milner’s consolatory reflection that 


the Paulicians must have been very good men, and so that all 
those dreadful things which were said about them could not 
possibty be true. 


judices and traditions of a steeple- 
past, possible in the next century to 
mistake their Gothic buildings for Episcopalian. As it is, the 
ifference is always discoverable in some points of external detail. 
. Reed should net teach his students to regard 
of coffins as primitive ecclesiastical ornaments. He 
the Emperor Constantine “caused twelve coffins 
up inside” the Chureh of the Apostles which he 
“in honour of the Apostolic number.” The usual version, 
, of this incident is they were twelve pillars. Per- 

arrangements and the uses of a Chapter-house have not 
formed part 


of the studies of Dissenting architects; but, if 
derstand rightly the following sentence, the knowledge of 
their historical teachers on the subject is at present rather elemen- 
:—“The celibacy of the clergy” (in the Western Church 
about the ninth century) “lowered their moral tone. Hence in 

places a chapter life was resorted to, when all the clergy 
lived together, and had a chapter read to them daily in the chapter- 
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indeed, succeeded in “ compiling” a “‘ story for popular ing.’ 
Neither a taking title nor the e hieroglyphic of the 
frontispiece will ever persuade “ ” readers to go ha 


might have always had a free and Bible-loving Church.” The Eng- 
lish of the seventh century had not, we think, displayed any 
special ies insuch a direction ; but then there was a strong 
“ British or Culdee” influence at work, which might have wrought 
wonders. Modern Dissenters now, according to Mr. Reed, repre- 
sent and exercise this influence by some hereditary virtue. 
“The British people in Scotland and Wales, as well as England, 
have ever shown 4 disposition to fall back upon the ancient sim- 
plicity of their first Churches.” In other words, “the British 
people” have an inherent tendency towards Dissent, which the 
non-British, eo pa do not by any means share. This 
isa hint which, it is to be hoped, may not be lost on the Libera- 
tion Society. Perhaps it is ou this British element in the national 
religious lite, surviving here and renewed in America, that Mr. 
Reed founds the bright hopes with which he looks forward to the 
future of the Eastern Church. It is not the least of the signs of 


' advancing thought and enlarged interest in Christian history exhi- 
bited by this work that the author has devoted to the Eastern 
Church so large a portion of his labour. We conclude our notice 
of his book with a quotation in which we cordially agree with 
him :— 

Modern events will show a revival of Christian life, produced by missionary 
effort, even under Turkish rale, in the ancient seats of a pure Christianity. 
Future historians may be able to record the awakening of this Eastern 

‘hurch from its long sleep, so that it may yet confront successfally its 
— oppressor, and send forth its emissaries through the still idolatrous 
ast. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE.* 


\ RS. TROLLOPE'S latest novel has certain meritorious 
4¥L qualities which are not too common. The plot is neither 
altogether commonplace nor impossible; the dialogue is seldom 
tiresome; and the knowledge of character displayed, if it never 
goes very deep, is for the most part correct. Against these good 
points must be set some defects which might probably have been 
removed by the bestowal of more pains upon the work than have 
been given to it. The temptation nowadays to workers of acknow- 
ledged merit in every department of art to sacrifice elaboration to 
rapidity of production is no doubt great. When there is an enor- 
mous demand for works of fiction, and the people who create that 
demand are not disposed to be critical so long as they are amused, 
it is natural that the quality of the supply should sutier. One 
might point to instance after instance of the bad effect produced 
upon writers of fiction by the notion that tueir great object should 
be to produce, not as good, but as many, works as possible; and 
it may perhaps seem ungracious to take Black Spirits and White 
as a text for remarks which might be equally well applied to many 
better known works. At the same time, every writer who 
respects his or her art should make a stand against a vicious 
system ; and Mrs. Trollope would have vastly improved her book 
if she had taken time to recognize and correct certain blemishes 
in it. 

Chief among these is a want of central interest; the characters 
which should be subordinate are, as a rule, better worked out than 
thore upon whose fortunes the course of the novel depends; so 
that the happy marriage of two people brought together after 
many difficulties, which has always been held a desirable element 
in romance, attracts no more of one’s attention than the unha 
fate of a girl who is mixed up in this matter by accident. Again, 
the character of Dr. Flagge the “medium,” from whose tricks 
the book takes its name, is better in conception than in execution. 
The writer has no doubt succeeded in making one feel that Flagge, 
although a rogue, was not altogether a bad fellow; but it may be 
questioned whether it is desirable to throw a glamour of sentiment 
over a career of mean imposture. Moreover, the revelation of the 
good points in the charlatan’s composition is too sudden ; it comes 
as a shock upon the reader, and makes it difficult to recon- 
cile the coarse, greedy Flagge who appears in the beginning 
of the book with the man whose love teaches him a delicate 
chivalry. If the character had been more carefully worked out, 
the effect might have been both new and striking; as it is, Flagge, 
with his low cunning, his spiritualistic tricks, his mesmeric power, 
which is genuine, and his patient devotion to the woman he loves, 
is at best such a piece of patchwork as the dress he is described as 
wearing. Without attempting to cast any doubt upon many well- 
attested facts which are called mesmeric, we must object to the 
nonsensical talk about clairvoyance and such like things which runs 
through the book. 

The chief incident in Black Spirits and White is nothing newer 
than that familiar and respectable acquaintance of novel-readers— 
a will which is lost and found. Sir Rupert Lowry, of Lo 
Place, died a rich man, leaving behind him a daughter Mary, and a 
son Cosmo, with whom he had quarrelled on account of an im- 
prudent marriage. Just before his father’s death Cosmo made a 
second marriage with a farmer's daughter, whom, in a'letter to his 
sister in the beginning of the book, he describes as “a simple 
country girl, very inexperienced, very unsophisticated.” The new 
Lady Lowry, however, is herself of opinion that, thanks’to the 
influence of Mrs. Bolitho’s seminary for young ladies, no one is a 
better judge than herself of “ the social proprieties ” ; and when she 
is talking to Miss Lowry at Lowry Place, whither she and her 
husband have been invited, she is careful to say, “ You see I have 
put on mourning for the old gentleman. I wouldn't omit any proper 
token of respect. I said so toCosmo. ‘I shall wear mourning for 
your father, Cosmo,’ I said ; ‘for I quite understand what is due 
to your family in my new position.’” Lady Lowry, while staying 
with her sister-in-law, becomes impressed with the idea that Sir 
Rupert intended at the last moment to alter his somewhat harsh 
dealings with his son in his will:— 

“TI do feel sure, Cosmo, that your father meant to make you amends at 
J last. And I do consider it a religious duty to carry out his intentions, 

re! ” 

“ Whose religious duty, Sally ? ” 

“Your sister Mary’s,” returned my lady at once, with an air of profound 
conviction. “ Your sister Mary ought never to keep possession of this house, 
Cosmo. It’s flying in the face ot—of—everything! and what can your 
sister Mary want with that twelve thousand pounds? ” 

“ Why—you may find it difficult to believe, Sally, being so simple- 


* Black Spirits and White. Uy Frances Eleanor Trollope, Author of 
— Margaret’s Trouble,” &c. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & 
nm. 1877. 


he Dissenting communities are doing their best to learn some- 
thing of ecclesiastical architecture ; and if they go on as they have 
| 
| 
| 
house, as it was called.” On the whole, however, the present 
version of the “Story of Christianity” is, as we have said, an 
encouraging sign. Mr. Reed has bestowed a great deal of labour 
im collecting and arranging his facts and dates. He has not, 
compilation Which 15 meantior the Dissenting academues an 
colleges. To these it will prove of real service. People who | 
already that the primitive Church was organized on the | 
basis of os te Noneonformity will only find their view of history 
set forth in a somewhat more moderate shape; and they may be 
induced to regard existing “denominations” as not necessarily 
perpetual, when they learn how the excellent “ Paulicians,” with 
all their “lovely piety ;” after continuing in one form or other 
through some five hundred years, have vanished, leaving 
no trace behind them. Mr. Reed considers that, if Augustine and 
the Romish missionaries had never landed in Kent, “ 
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minded—but the fact is there are worldly people who like being rich better 
than being poor!” 

The sneer was entirely thrown away on Lady Lowry. That worthy 

oung matron ‘was never very quick to detect irony ; and she had now 
worked herself up to a far too exalted pitch of morality to be assailable by 
such weak shafts. “It don’t matter what people /ike, Cosmo,” she returned, 
in a tone of virtuous severity, “they ought to do their duty. As to your 
sister Mary—it’s all very well to work High-Church-pattern cushions for 
the clergyman of the parish, but I know this: if I had this house and that 


twelve thousand pounds on my conscience as your sister Mary has, I~ 


couldn’t sleep in my bed!” 

Sir Cosmo and his wife go up to town to live in a small house, 

and presently are joined by Rosamond, a daughter of Sir Cosmo’s 
first marriage, who has hitherto been living with an uncle and aunt 
named Peppiat. ‘Old Pep,” as he was called, had grown grey as 
a lieutenant of infantry, and retired on half-pay. At the time of 
the er | he and his wife live in Bloomsbury, and let lodgings, the 
knowledge of which fact is extremely bitter to the gentility of 
Lady Lowry. On the same day that Rosamond arrives in Green 
Street Mary Lowry also arrives there on a visit, and while the 
three are together at luncheon Rosamond speaks strongly in defence 
of the Peppiats, who have been to her everything that Sir Cosmo 
ought to have been. Lady Lowry, who stands in especial awe of 
Lobley her butler, who has lived ina duke’s house, reproves her 
seriously. ‘ Rosamond,” she said, “ you must understand once for 
all that I will not have allusions made to the people you have been 
living with before my servants.” When Reneiaed expresses 
her surprise, her ladyship replies, “You have not been taught 
better, and it may not be your fault. . . . Your uncle and aunt 
have their good qualities, no deubt. But the society they keep 
and the style they live in is—well, it’s low; that’s the long and 
short of it. And in Lobley’s presence alluded to it shall not 
be.” Lobley, however, is destined to receive ruder shocks than 
this. Lady Lowry has made acquaintance with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Percival Wigmore, who have a handle to their names, and for 
whom, therefore, she feels an intense admiration and respect. Mrs. 
Wigmore has taken up Spiritualism and Dr. Flagge, and brings 
the medium to Lady Lowry’s house. He is described as 
a very slightly built man, under the middle size. He was thin almost to 
emaciation, and his features were sharp and prominent, and his face marked 
with strong lines. he top of his head was bald, and the fringe of sandy 
hair which surrounded it wild'y dishevelled. His age was probably not 
above five and thirty. He wore black trousers, a black frock coat, and a 
black velvet waistcoat, cut very low, so as to display a quantity of shirt 
front, in which several ruby studs glistened. And his shirt collar was very 
large, and was turned down almost on to his shoulders over a black sii 
neckerchief. 
On other occasions he is described as wearing a_ scarlet 
shirt, and a black velvet jacket hung about with silver buttons. 
When introduced to Lady Lowry he kisses her hand and says, 
“ Lady, I greet you,” in a nasal voice and with an inflection which 
the writer describes as “ the patiently argumentative tone which we 
adopt in combating some Fem | unreasonable proposition.” 
A séance, or as the Hon. Percival Wigmore calls it, a say-uns, 
is instituted, and after Dr. Flagge has asceftained that the spirits 
object to the presence of Mary Lowry, who consequently dis- 
appears, the spirit of Sir Rupert Lowry raps out a blessing, little 
in accordance with his conduct while on earth, upon his daughter- 
in-law. A few days after this Miss none Balassopoulo, commonly 
called Balasso, a Greek girl who is a great friend of Rosamond’s, 
comes to stay in Green Street. It comes out that Dr. Flagge has 
been in the habit of mesmerizing her. While she is talking of 
him she put up her hand to her head, and being asked if her head 
aches, replies, “ No: it does not ache; but I have an odd sensa- 
tion, almost as if ——” “*‘ Dr. Flagge, my lady,’ announced the 
servant, opening the door.” It is upon this occasion that Lobley’s 
feelings are grossly oftraged by his being asked to bring a tray 
with chicken and wine into the drawing-room for Dr. Flagge, and 
being commanded by the medium, who addresses him as “ young 
man,” to bring it “ right away.” 

As time goes on, Gnone, mesmerized by Dr. Flagge, throws 
out various hints which foster Lady Lowry’s besetting mania 
about a missing will of old Sir Rupert Lowry’s—a fact which is 
indicated by the writer as due to the information which the 
medium collects irom various sources about Lady Lowry and her 
late father-in-law. It is during this period of the story that the 
subordinate characters of which we have spoken as well drawn are 
introduced. Among these a family named Czernovic, the members 
of which make up « musical band that hits the caprice of London 
fashion, is particularly well sketched. none Balasso has for a 
long time lived with these people, among whom she finds more 
that accords with her own somewhat wild nobility of nature than 
she does in the butler-ridden proprieties of Lady Lowry’s house in 
Green Street. At her request they finally come to fetch her away, 
braving the alarm and anger of Lady Lowry and the stupefaction 
of Lobley at seeing a tall young man, in a long green coat, walk 
into his mistress's house, go straight up the stairs with stolid 
insistance, and descend bearing Miss Balasso’s trunk on his shoulders, 
while Papa Czernovic, with undisturbed good humour, gabbles 
fluently in broken — to Lady Lowry and her assembled 
servants, all of whom he includes in a sweeping bow as he goes 


away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Flagge’s performances have taken an unexpected 
turn. He has lost his mesmeric intluence over (none at the same 
time that he has fallen desperately in love with her. (Enone, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has fallen in love with a certain Major 
Maude, who long ago was a suitor of Mary Lowry, and was sepa- 
rated from her by one of those tricks of a hard-hearted parent which 


| are familiar in novels and plays. Before Dr. Flagge’s influence over 


' Enone comes to an end, Lo has gained so strong\a belief 

_ in the existence of a will of Sir Rupert's in favour of Coamo, that 

| she insists upon going down to Lowry Place and searching the 

| premises thoroughly. And one day, while various rooney of 
the story are assembled at Lowry Place, Lady Lowry shrieks out 

' that she has found the will, and that now Sir Rupert will be able 
to rest in his grave :— ; 

My lady broke out again, triumphant, excited, with flushed cheeks and 
roughened hair. Mrs, Lolitho would scarcely have recognized her pupil. 
“ Qh, it’s very well to say you’re most thankful, now it’s too late tu be 
anything else! But it wasn’t your fault if that will was not buried and 
hid for evermore. No, I will speak, Cosmo! If it hadn’t been for me-it 
would have lain buddled up there with a lot of rubbishing old letters. 
Mary’s feelings were too fine to have them looked at. Qh yes, Sarah was 
to be sneered down by Miss Lowry’s friends, wasn’t she? Ha! What do 
you say now? Your poor dear father, Cosmo, kept telling us over and 
| over again to have faith and persevere ; but nobody paid any attention to 
| what he said, but me. Nobody, nobody!” 
| “Sarah, keep cool! You'll do yourself an injury,” said Cosmo, placing 

his hand on her shoulder, and making her resume her seat. 
“I say,” put in Wigmore, “ she ought to have some sal volatile or some- 
thing. She’ll get hysterical.” 
“Be quiet!” cried my lady roughly. “ You're not required to interfere.” 
Mrs. Flint murmured something about a strait-waistcoat and the county 
asylum. Percy stared in bewilderment at this revelation of the fair Sarah’s 
unvarnished self. 
The will is read by Mr. Flint, the family lawyer, and it turns out 
that on the day of making it Sir Rupert had accidentally heard 
the news of his son’s second marriage, and in consequence revoked 
“all my former testamentary dispositions in his favour, which I 
was mainly induced to make by the generous intercession of his 
sister,” and left the whole bulk of his property to Mary. 
Before this event, which deals a death-blow to Lady Lowry’s. 
ambition, Enone’s father has suddenly come back from a not, 
as she hoped, in the likeness of a noble Greek filled with the pride 
| of race, but as an oily, prosperous Levant merchant, whose delight 
it is to deck himself with staring jewelry, and who desires greatly 
| to push himself and his daughter in the world of London. 
| GSnone’s punishment is certainly greater than whatever faults she 
| has deserve ; which does not perhaps make Mrs. Trollope’s novel un- 
true to nature. Only, as poetical justice is dealt out to the other 
characters, there seems no reason why CEnone should not get some 
of it. It is gratifying to find that Lady Lowry, after Sir Cosmo's. 
death, attains happiness in becoming the bride of a certain Mr. 
| Budge. ‘“ My parents,” she writes, “urge me to accept him, and 
| his means are quite satisfactory. Also his character and his 
manners quite the gentleman. He took a first prize last winter at. 
| the county show for shorthorns, and is altogether everything I 
| could wish.” The winding-up of Black Spirits and White is some- 
| what commonplace and sudden; but the novel may be recom- 
, mended as decidedly readable. 


THE TWO AMERICAS.* 


Ws cannot say that Sir Rose Price's book shows any great 
literary skill, or contains much original information. But 
it gives a lively account of what we may call a yachting voyage 
round the greater part of South America, and of a sporting tour 
across the United States from San Francisco to the capital of 
Canada. We may indicate the tone of Sir Rose’s travels by quoti 
an aphorism which he assumes as a commonplace—“ No man a 
his salt is afraid of anything on earth.” Every one knows, of course, 
that some of the greatest rating iw of France for ex- 
ample—have been painfully conscious of the fears they have over- 
come, while the most iron nerves are susceptible of an unaccus- 
tomed tremor in strange and unfamiliar circumstances. But we 
think we understand what Sir Rose means. If he will permit us to 
say so, he seems to belong somewhat to the harum-scarum_ school ; 
and he recounts the achievements which we do not for a moment 
doubt that he performed with a certain dash of the Gascon vein. We 
should not imagine that politics lay very much in his way; but. 
he has a habit of authoritatively pronouncing offhand an the 
nicest and most intricate political questions. “Tndeed he is frank. 
and outspoken to a fault; in the vigorous invective he-hurls at 
any one or anything that has incurred his displeasure, he strings. 
together half a dozen incongruous epithets, each of them more 
reve than the other. So that even the friend in whose ship 
e sailed does not escape scot free ; especially if we plaee any 
faith in the proverb, “Love me, love my dog.” For Captain 
H.’s favourite hound, which he used to take out hunting, is 
described as “a great, ugly, useless, long-legged brute”—which 
may very possibly have been perfectly true, but we doubt whether 
the gallant Captain will appreciate the candour of his friend and 
a when he reads the presentation copy of the work, which no 
oubt has been duly forwarded to him. It must be owned that, if 
their close good fellowship suffered a little in the course of the trip, 
neither party could be justly blamed. We know that many a friend 
ship has been rudely shaken to pieces in a postchaise ; but what are 
we to say of the ordeal which the allies went through in H.M. gun- 
boat the Rocket? The Rocket was a small screw steamer, fitted 
with a pair of twin engines, which had been built for single use 
and a special object during the Crimean war. Subsequently the 
authorities at the Admiralty had attempted to economize these 
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engines by coupling them and fitting to them a light class of gun- | latest information as to the clubs and hotels, of which he appears 


boat. The results were the Rocket and some sister ships. Her 
extreme speed with a strong breeze astern seems to have been about 
five knots ; with a gale ahead she drifted to leeward; her average 
rate of going was three knots; and she was so decidedly the reverse 
of handy that it was next to impossible to bring her round at all. 
Sir Rose Price tells a really amusing story of an unsuccessful 
attempt she made to take a boat in tow in the estuary of the River 
Plate. By the time the Rocket had laboured round, the merchant 
ski they meant to help was standing comfortably on the deck 
of his vessel, when, as her gallant captain grumbled resentfully, 
“If the fellow had only waited, I'd have towed him up.” Add 
to this that half-an-hour'’s cannonading from her gun would prob- 
ably have shaken her framework —e and we may sym 
thize with Sir Rose's fervent abuse of her when we remember 
that she carried him all the way from Plymouth to California, 
taking sixteen days for the passage to Madeira, and prolonging the 
rest of the voyage proportionately. Latterly the provisions gave 
out; the biscuit, and even the water, was allowanced; and we 
do not wonder that the passenger was delighted to part company 
at San Francisco, instead of going on to Esquimault, as he had 
intended. 

One advantage of the steaming disqualifications of the Rocket 
was that the gentlemen on board had auple leisure to examine the 
coast in detail; and they repeatedly landed on sporting expeditions, 
with an eye to replenishing the er. The chief game on the 
Patagonian shores are the guanaco and the ostrich. The former 
were not particularly shy; and in many cases they may be sup- 

to have been altogether unfamiliar with the human form ; 
or the range of the roving natives is limited by the great scarcity 
of water. As for the ostriches, it was very hard to come at them 
when the ground was at all unfavourable; since they not only 
made a practice of setting sentinels, but the length of their necks, 
even when they were tying. down, enabled them command 
great extent of country. The scenery was generally v d, 
especialty in the Straits of Magellan, and repaid wind 
delays and the indifferent sport. Talking of Desolation Island, 
“which well deserves the name,” our author says :— 

The scenery can only be described as being terrible. . . . Precipitous 
mountains towering one above the other in indescribable confusion ; the 
coast-line slightly wooded, but steep and rocky, brilliant round its edges 
with the deep colourings of moss, lichen, and flowering shrubs, so noticeable 
through Magellan, where the coast touches the water ; but they soon become 
lost in a mass of huge boulders, entirely bare, which continue for some 
thousand feet above the sea, until they reach the snow, which in its turn 
becomes buried among the clouds. 

Deep and ary | gorges, frightful precipices, black and unfathomable 
water, inlets and fiords scooped as if with mighty power by a Vril-ya race 
out of the solid rock ; glaciers, cataracts, and a scattering of wild fowl ; 
group all these during some nightmare in their wildest and most terrible 
combination, and you may form a slight idea of Puerto Churruca. 


One of the most remarkable features of these Straits is the 
immense masses of seaweed which envelop the whole coast, fol- 
lowing the winding line of the cuneate, Many of the plants 
attain a length of three or four hundred feet, and the submerged 
jungle swarms with fisbes and crustacee, which provide a living 
in their turn for innumerable flocks of sea-fowl. These beds of 
weed act as natural breakwaters, for the strongest swell is deadened 
and calmed when it comes in contact with the swaying curtain. 
What is more, they serve to buoy out the intricate channels, for 
wherever you see clear water, you may be sure that there is no 
danger of reefs. In many places it was of course easy to kill any 
number of the sea-fowl, nor could the most indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter be said to be waste, since the crew were by no means over- 
particular as to the flavour of anything that might pass for fresh 
meat. And this must be the voyagers’ excuse for killing the 
magnificent albatrosses which they caught with hook and line. 
On one occasion they took no less than eighteen in a couple of 
hours, the largest measuring ten feet six inches across the 
wings. There were times when they had their fill of more 
legitimate sport, as when they went out rae yiggeoe | on 
the ogee. river in Mexico. They procured a couple of 
canoes, and were paddled along between the mango-grown 
banks. There were the ducks, to be sure, as they had been 
promised, rising by hundreds and thousands from the sandy 
— in mid-stream. They were of all sorts and sizes, from some- 

ing bigger than a muscovy down to a teal; and if ammunition 
had not run short, and if the sportsmen had arrived earlier on their 
ground, they might have killed any number. But the most novel 
amusement w hich the author enjoyed in those warm latitudes was 
the “turtle-turning, au naturel,’ which forms the subject of the 
sensational picture for his frontispiece. His first attempt was made 
by swimming softly up to the dozing creature as he floated dreamily 
on the s of the water, with the idea of slipping the noose of a 
long line over his flipper. That, however, failed; since the alarmed 
turtle woke in full possession of his faculties, and dived straight- 
way. So the next time Sir Rose cast away his line, plunged 
down in pursuit of his victim, laid hold of the flipper, and f 


Cities on the Western coasts of South America. He was supplied 
with introductions, and made agreeable friends; and he gives the 


| Co. 


to be a very capable critic. But what he has to tell of fishing in 
California may prove useful to anglers who are fond of travelling. 
When he had given up his designs on the rivers in British Columbia 
and Alaska, he resolved to fall back on more accessible waters. 
He was fortunate in making the acquaintance of an American 
brother of the rod, who was bound on an expedition to the head 
streams of the Sacramento and McLeod rivers. There they es- 
tablished themselves at the Soda Springs, Siskiyou county, which 
are most picturesquely situated in the Sierras, among mag- 
nificent pine forests, and are apparently within view of the 
stupendous peak of Mount Shasta. They found themselves 
settled in clean, cheap, and comfortable quarters, although the 
Soda Springs establishment was appropriately conducted on strictly 
temperance principles; and, during the whole month they 
passed there, they saw no fermented liquors. But the 
abundance of salmon in the river hard by would have made 
amends for much greater privations; although unluckily 
they would not look at the fly, while rising greedily to bait. 
From half a dozen to a dozen tolerably heavy tish were Sir Rose's 
average; while on the only day on which, as he tells us, he 
really worked hard, he caught no fewer than twenty-seven of 
them, running from about seven pounds to twenty-one. He 

eatly doubts whether there is any record of any person having 

illed a greater number in a shorter time in any river in the world, 
Certainly he did wonderfully well. But, on reference to the 
Sportsman's Guide, published at Perth by Mr. Watson Lyall, he 
will find it stated that the Master of Lovat killed to his own rod 
with fly, in the Beauly, 156 salmon in five days, while thirty-three 
of these were captured in a single day, the 4th June, 1864. Our 
author and his friend found the McLeod river, whose waters 
are a marvel of transparency, quite as admirable for trout-fishing ; 
the only drawback being that, in casting their flies, they were 
perpetually hooking foul salmon. He adds, in answer to the 
cavillers who criticized the report of his successes in the columns 
of the Field, that these Californian fish were extraordinarily 
game. Repeatedly he had to swim after the salmon in the 
ice-cold water, as they must otherwise have broken away, 
even from his powerful tackle. Further to the East he was 
introduced to some bear-hunting, and he talks less respect- 
fully of the “grizzly” than any other hunter we have known. 
We have always understood that the grizzly bear is more tena- 
cious of life than any other beast of prey; and that even if he 
be mortally wounded, it by no means follows that he may not 
crush you or tear you into strips. And, even according to Sir Rose, a 
Western man, when asked if he has killed any, generally replies, 
“ Guess I never lost no bar, and don’t want to find none.” Buthe 
goes on to say himself that the bear is not half so formidable as he 
is represented, and that « ball properly placed “ will kill him as 
easily as a snipe.” Besides, it is the habit of the animal to stop 
when he is hit, however slightly, to bite at the place, and to growl; 


| so that if you only keep on planti ng bullets in him, he must inevitabl 


drop before he closes. Possibly the fact may be so; but, if so, it 
spoils half of the familiar and thrilling stories with which books 
of Western adventure abound. 

It will be seen that there is plenty of incident and excitement to 
be found in the pages of The Two Americas; and, moreover, Sir 
Rose Price gives a lively account of his visits to the great mining 
districts and the Mormon territory, interspersed with anecdotes 
of the pioneers of civilization. On the whole, the book will repay 
reading, although some of the author’s dogmatic assertions must 
be taken as matters of opinion; and he seems to be rather in the 
habit of jumping to his conclusions and convictions. 


, MORE CLASSICAL HELPS AND TEXTS.* 


ROOFS of the assiduity of modern teachers and tutors in 
striving to make scholars of the rising generation are not far 

to sek, though their efforts are of various degrees of merit and 
great diversity of plan. If to inspire curiosity to know more of the 
ancient classics is one step towards passing their vestibule, then 
Mr. Lucas Collins's Ancient Classics for English Readers will have 
done good service, and, not least so, the volume on Demosthenes 
just published. Its central figure is one who has always found favour 
in English estimation as a steadfast patriot, a prince of orators, a 
grander and far less selfish character than the Roman orator with 
whom Plutarch parallels him. And hence there are so many 
sketches, studies, and comprehensive English Lives of Demosthenes 
that the curious in ancient en ong are es 4 fairly posted up 
in the main passages of his public career. Who does not know 
something at least of the Philippics and the Olynthiacs, of the 
rival speeches on the Embassy, of the oration on the Crown, 
and the oration of Aschines against Ctesiphon which gave rise to 
it? How often have we seen quoted that famous Demosthenic 


* Demosthenes. By the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Ancient Classics 
Seris. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 

The Hecuba, Medea, Hippolytus of Euripides ; with brief Notes for Sg | 
Students. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Cambridge Texts. Deighion, Bell, 


1876. 
The Fourth Booh of the Odes of Horace ; with Vocabulary, §e. By John 
T. White, D.D. London: Longmans & Co. 18 

Dialogues from Lucian; with Vocabulary. 
School Texts. 

Latin without Tears; or, One Worda Day. London: Hatchard & Ca 


1877. 


77: 
Ditto. White's Grammar 


| 
| 
| 
muusc efiort turned the turtle on his back. Once placed in J 
position, it was easy to secure him till the boat came up; but, con- | 
sidering that the swimmer’s hands were severely lacerated by the | 
turtle’s claws, we cannot help thinking the pursuit has its draw- 
backs, not to speak of the probable bape from sharks, who might | 
decline to be scared by the splashing of the rowers. 
We need not follow our author on his visits to the various | 
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description of the effect at Athens of the news that Philip was at 
Elatea, “It was evening when a messenger,” &c.; or the orator’s 
account of how he followed up his speech, “ Not only did I make a 
speech, but I proposed a decree, not only did I propose the decree, but 

went on the embassy.” All this we have again from Mr. Brodribb, 
but his peculiar merit in this volume is the way in which he dove- 
tails the history of the times and of Athens socially and politically 
with the life of his hero, and enables us to follow his career not 
only as a politician and patriot, but in his professional labours, as 
seen in the fourteenth chapter, headed “ Demosthenes at the Bar,” 
and other earlier pa relating to the actions about his inheri- 
tance, and the seinuttinble and not so generally understood collision 
with Meidias. 

It is, in truth, to the forensic speeches of Demosthenes that 
students of his works ought to direct attention even more than 
has hitherto been done. Mr. Sandys, the new Public Orator at 
Cambridge, has made a good beginning in this direction, and Mr. 
Brodribb has compiled an entertaining chapter out of his recent 
volume and Mr. C. R. Kennedy's translations ; but the subject 
is far from being exhausted, and we rather — that the limits 
of the little wok me before us forbid more detail on this phase of 
the orator’s career. The speeches against his guardians naturally 
occupy an my lace in the volume, and we are led up to them 
by statistics of Demosthenes’s probable patrimony, and of the dis- 
proportion between that and what the guardians handed over. If 
the result of his action and speeches was not substantial disgorging 
on their part, it is not the less clear that he made his mark a 
left his sting (his opponents gave him the name of “ Viper” in con- 
sequence), as well as gained a verdict for ten talents at the age of 
eighteen, or perhaps earlier—a feat which surpasses anything attri- 
buted to Cicero or Erskine. It is true that these speeches were said 
to have been advised and perhaps corrected by Iszeus, whom Mr. 
Brodribb should have described as a “consulting counsel” 
rather than as “an advocate”; but even then the difficulties 
of speech and utterance which he had to conquer must have early 
given scope to his characteristic tenacity of purpose. As regards 
the speech against Meidias, to which Mr. Brodribb justly devotes 
a full chapter, and which is referred to the orator’s thirty-second 
year, there are no signs of bashfulness or timidity or slowness of 
speech in that invective, which may well be compared with one 
or two of the private orations—e.g. that against Conon described 
in c. 14—for its bearing on the rowdyism prevalent in well-to-do 
Athenian society. The story is a curious one, and the odd thing 
about it is the question whether, as Auschines tauntingly averred, the 
action was compromised before the trial came on, in which case 
the speech can never have been spoken. Mr. Brodribb admits that 
such is the general opinion. It is certainly the almost “ constans 
opinio” of ancient authorities, and has some internal evidence in 
its favour ; but the modified view of Mr. Grote, who suggests that 
perhaps a self-imposed fine was accepted from Meidias after the 
pane was spoken, and before the fine was assessed, may be taken 
in support of Mr. Brodribb’s impression that the speech was really 
delivered. He leans also to the qualified praise pronounced by 
Mr. C. R, Kennedy, who calls the Meidias ‘“‘a rica! good speci- 
men of forensic eloquence,” rather than to the high laudation of 
Whiston and Lord Brougham, who commend it for eloquence and 
argumentative power, spirit, and vehemence. It is indeed no 
disparagement to it as a Demosthenic effort that its spirit and 
tone are abusive, coarse, and virulent; for the more we read of 
the orator’s speeches, public or private, the more evident it is that 
the modern standard of forensic courtesy is happily as different as 
possible from that of the *‘fieree democracy” days. Some parts 
of the great oration on the Crown exhibit a savageness quite on a 

with what Mr. Brodribb condemns in the speech on the 
fetew to Philip (p. 108), as the “coarseness and vulgarity of 
vituperation, which make it one of the least pleasing of his 
8 es as a work of art.” We have only room to add that Mr. 
rodribb’s sketch of Demosthenes brings into moderate compass 
the main features of a memorable life, and that with great tact, 
fairness, and impartiality. 

In the second set of helps to scholarship now before us we 
have a welcome illustration of the advantages enjoyed by 
studious youth in this happy age. In bygone days, but days 

et fresh, if not dear, to living memory, our initiation in 

uripides and Greek tragedy was through Porson’s “ four plays,” 
which contained, indeed, pages upon pazes of Latin notes, but 
these were all confined to the establishment or improvement of 
the text of the plays, and the elucidation of the metrical laws of 
the tragic senarius. You had to puzzle out the sense of a e 
— if sense it had, and this the youthful mind was disposed to doubt 
when it had to unriddle a difficult chorus—without a scrap of inter- 
pretation or explanation, relying on Schrevelius for the English of 
words, and on Lempriére for glimpses of the plot and myth. In 
the hands of scholars like Mr. Paley and his compeers all that is 
changed. Under the modest phrase of “ brief notes for the use of 
schools” Mr. Paley provides, in the series of Greek plays some 
of which lie before us, a short commentary, illustrative, interpreta~ 
tive, explanatory, and critical also ; so that it must aigue impenetra- 
ble dulness in a schoolboy who has reached the Greek-Play stage 
of the curriculum not to be able to understand and appreciate, 
if not to enjoy, the work he is about. He too has his notes 
on the metre and the text, but they are not the * be-all and 
end-all.? And this is a vital necessity in days when so 
much more is pressed into the schoolboy’s daily work than was 
dreamed of thirty years ago. There is indeed no reason to 
undervalue or disparage the critical faculty which is the basis of 


true scholarship ; and it is to find, almost haphazard, instances 
of happy correction of text by the earlier scholars, which have 
taught those of our time to value and cherish the gift. In the early 
part of the Hippolytus, a play to which some of our best critical 
scholars, as well as of our choicer poets, have paid special atten- 
tion for its rare beauty and pathos, as well as for its dramatic 
construction, oceur (in v. 79-81) the lines 

Td eidnyev és Ta Spas, 

SpémecOa, Trois 8’ ov béuis— 
#.e. “Such only as are possessed of an untaught virtue, but have 
chanced upon a natural and spontaneous purity in all things alike, 
may gather these flowers for the goddess, but the bad may not.” 
In this , because the use of ¢iAnyev in a neuter sense (“ con- 
tigit ”) is of rare occurrence, Porson suggested reading dors for 
dcas, and his ingenious guess approved itself to Bishop Monk. But, 
after all, there seems no sufficient ground for interfering with 
écas, which is the MS, text, though, on the other hand, there is 
plausibility in the proposal of Mr, Paley to read dAX’ ef ris Gice for 
€v tH which would make eiAnyev active, and remove the 
difficulty. In the 2nd antistrophe of the first choras of the same pla 
one cannot but admire the happy correction of Canter for the MS.read- 
ing mnpaive. The Chorus is suggesting possible causes for Pheedra’s 
secret malady, and, among others, hints at her jealousy of some 
rival in her husband’s ris év 
From the use of drar@ as a synonym, not, clearly, of mpaive:, but 
of some other word which it misrepresents, Canter conjectured 
rotpaivet, which is supported by the like use of BovxoXeiv, in 
Ag. 652, and in Theocritus. And numerous examples in the 
Hippolyius, Hecuba, and Medea might be added to show that 
clever and temperate conjectural criticism is still the salt of a 
well-edited Greek play. What we like in our modern anno- 
tated texts is that they find room for something more. Thus, 
with no other apparatus than Liddell and Scott and the forty-eight 
pages of notes to the Hippolytus (to which must be added four 
more of valuable introduction), a young student has the means of 
understanding a work of art “not inferior” (says Mr. Paley) “to 
any extant work of the tragics,” a story touching as well as in- 
structive, and a tragedy of great interest as containing glimpses of 
Pythagorean and Orphic doctrine, which the annotator points out 
in the proper places. Is it a tangle of syntax or construction that 
needs unravelling at v. 23? mdAat mpoxdwao’ is shown to be a 
Nominativus Pendens, and amply paralleled from other plays; 
while the participle suggests a metaphor from pioneering. The 
real interpretation of pavias éroxov (214), “ close upon madness,” 
“likely to hit madness,” as an arrow hits a mark, is pointed out 
from the use of éréy@ by Pindar and Euripides, and the use of 
ovvarres (188) absolutely, justitied by that of Evvdyyo, “T will en- 
gage with the enemy,” in Bacch, 92. Where there is need, these 
short notes go into sufficient detail of explanation; as witness the 
intricate line and a half at the beginning of the play, where Aphro- 
dite, in reference to Phedra’s change of the destination of the 
temple built by Theseus at the south-west angle of the Acropolis, 
and its dedication to Aphrodite Pandemos, says:— 

8 
Td Aowrdy dvdpater iB Oedv. 
“ With a view to securing the love of Hippolytus, she proceeded to 
change the name of the temple [to Hippolyteum ], and to decree that 
[the statue of the] goddess should be sé¢t there.” The topographical 
ita are given to make the meaning clearer. We are not so sure 

that Mr. Paley’s preference for the more allegorical interpretation 
of the garden which Aidés waters (78-80) is as good as the natural 
and obvious one ; he does the right thing, however, in offering a 
choice of both, and setting them plainly betore his reader. 

It should be noted, too, that Mr. Paley is not chary of collateral 
matter, or of pertinent notes suggested in the action of the drama. 
When Hippolytus and his huntsmen are heard approaching and 
chanting the praises of the virgin Artemis, he is careful to tell us 
that they form a secondary or supernumerary Chorus, which in 
his larger edition he deems unexampled in the extant plays of 
Euripides, but in the short notes pronounces not unknown 
either in the comic or tragic drama. Upon the line in the 
nurse’s speech to Phaedra (2y5) & éxpopds Evpdopa mpds 
dpoevas, and its context, he argues that ge “ conclu- 
sively shows that the Greek women professed a knowledge of 
the healing art in maladies of their own sex”—an admission 
which will no doubt be welcome to our lady M.Ds. It is needless 
to go at length into the handling of the rest of the play in Mr. 
Paley’s notes; it may be enough to say that there is no falling 
away from a good beginning; and the same may be affirmed of the 
two companion plays, the Hecuba and Medea, the first of which, 
if not the second, represents the earlier model of Euripides, and 
his best manner in style and composition. Both are worthy to rank 
with the Hippolytus; the Medea for its insight into the workings 
of a woman's mind, the Hecuba for its pathos and the division 
of the interest between two chief actors, We may glance at a 
note or two of the last-named play, as a sample of the care and 
thoroughness with which both are edited, in the first chorus 
begiuning avpa, wovrias (414, Kc.) on the verses— 

dovdrdovvos mpds oixoy 
a 


Mr. Paley notes that for SovAédcuvos xrnbeiaa, where we have a 
passive participle from a deponent verb, which we should render 
“held dovdevovea. 


in slavery,” a prose writer would have said 
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“The owners of slaves are often called of xexrnuevot, as the 
glaves themselves were xryjara.” There is a useful note on 
Gepdrvay in the last line but one of this chorus, for which the 
Scholiast and many copies read 6epamaway, which gives a good 
sense; and the alternative choice between the two meanings of aAAd- 
fac’ “Avda Gaddpovs is also well put. In the next chorus but one, 
beginning ov pév, & warpis "Vuds, there is shown to be a bid 
for the favour of the audience in the words trav dropOnrav 
mods, Which allude to the boast of Athens to have with- 
stood the yoke of Xerxes, seeing that its fleet held out and its 
wooden were uncaptured. Mr. Paley cites parallels from 
the Perse, the Edipus Coloneus, and the Medea. In this graphic 
chorus, and the stirring picture of Hecuba’s surprise in the fatal mght 
of Troy, we cannot see why in the parenthetical line (920) Evordv 
there is of ellipse save jv; t.e. “And the 

shaft was on its peg.” e have only to regret that Mr. 
Paley insists on importing into his prefaces and introductions his 
well-known crotchets on the identity of the so-called Homer of 
the Tragics with the Troica, &c. of the epic poets. 

In placing Dr. White’s Grammar School Texts next to Mr. 
Paley’s, we must premise that it is a case of longo provimus in- 
tervallo. Itis conceivable that in practice the plan of a vocabulary 
at the end of the text, with no notes at the foot of the page or 
elsewhere, may find favour with schoolmasters; but experience has 
taught us that good notes which involve pretty frequent recourse 
to the dictionary for the mere English of words serve better to 
ensure a schoolboy’s doing his work well. Their place should be 
the end of the book. Mr. Hildyard’s two plays of Plautus con- 
tained vocabularies of real and unusual excellence, but we believe 
that, were he to re-edit those plays, he would throw his vocabu- 
laries into the form of notes; and though this concerns older 
readers than those for whom Dr. White caters, we are much afraid 
that the value of his selection from Lucian’s Dialogues and his 
reprint of the Fourth Book of Horace’s Odes largely consists in 
their portable size, and the fact of their presenting a clear text. 
It is true that the vocabularies aim at inspiring pupils with some 
idea of the rudiments of comparative philology, and are designed 
to be helpful in questions of construction, history, mythology, and 
geography ; and we are bound to say that our examination of some 
cases which afford a test has ended in a satisfactory impression. 
But we doubt whether the form of the book is adapted for the 
would-be scholar, owing to its uninviting aspect; and we see no 
security that the unwilling scholar will use his vocabulary effici- 
ently, or me by such information as is appended to yeAdo, 
(Lucian. Vocab. p. 40), that “acc. to some it is akin to Sanscr. 
root HLAD, ‘ to be glad.’ acc. to others HARY, ‘ to desire.’” 

Last on our list stands Latin without Tears, written by a 
a yer aes the secret of whose abnormal process of teaching 

Latin rudiments is that the rate of progress is limited to 
“ one word a day.” Grandmamma’s lessons remind us of our first 
instructress in Lat, who took half a year to familiarize us with 
the singular number of “Musa.” In the next half-year, when our 
sphere of labour was changed for a school, and our 
teachers were cruelly indifferent to tears or expostulation, a single 
whole school day sufficed to bring us to the end of the second de- 
clension, aad to this accelerated —e a be attributed 
Sede eile admission to a public |. volume may do for 


MINOR NOTICES. 


new edition of Coleridge's poetical and dramatic worls* 
which has just been issued by Mr. Pickering will be welcome 
to many readers, not only on account of its convenient form and 
agreeable type, but because it gives the text with, as the editor 
modestly puts it, “ some fair approximation to completeness and cor- 
rectness.” It is known that Culeridge, like Shelley, was a cause of 
much trouble to publishers and editors from the confusing mamner in 
which he gave his poems to the world. Many of them were written 
in detached fragments, and some in conjunction with other poets, 
whose contributions were not always exactly identified ; then they 
were published in all sorts of ways—in newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlet form—and the author had also a habit of retouching his 
pieces from time to time, and either cutting out or adding 3 
in different editions. The editor of the present collection has, 
therefore, had to make an examination not only of all the known 
early or original editions of Coleridge’s separate publications, but 
of a large number of newspapers and other periodicals, as well as 
Amulets, Keepsakes, Bijuus, &c.,in which many of the poems 
The text of 

new edition is founded on that brought out by Mr. William 
Pickering in 1834, which was printed in the poet's lifetime, though 
not published till afterwards; and has been carefully compared 
with the manuscript in all cases where it could be found. The 
various readings are given in the foot-notes, while a number of 
lines omitted from The Ancient Mariner and other pieces are 
restored, within brackets, to their original . A good many 
pieces not given in the ordinary editions and a féw not included 
in any previous edition are here to be found. This edition may 
therefore be ed as i the most complete and 
carefully revised collection of Coleridge's poetical and dramatic 
works which has yet appeared; and it may be assumed that 


* The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuel Coteridge. vol. 
London: Pickering. 


the field of research is pretty well exhausted. It may be doubted, 
however, whether it is desirable that everything a poet has written, 
no matter how immature or from casual circumstances below the 
level of his genius, should be permanently preserved in his collected 
works; and certainly some of the juvenile pieces and so-called 
epigrams in the present edition add to its bulk without increasing 
its value. But there is, so far,an excuse for this in Coleridge’s 
case, that there is often a fine line or expression even in his poorest 
work. The first volume contains a biographical sketch of Coleridge, 
in which good use is made of the various memorials of the 
poet; and foot-notes are also given throughout which explain 
the circumstances under which the text was written. 
Thus we get some amusing glimpses of the joint-stock authorship 
in which Coleridge eng with Lamb, Southey, Wordsworth, ° 
and others. It would seem that the sonnet on Mrs. Siddons was. 
originally Lamb's work, though afterwards touched up and adopted 
by Coleridge as his own. Coleridge and Wordsworth planned 
The Ancient Mariner between them, the greater part being the 
invention of the former, though Wordsworth suggested the alba- 
tross and the navigation of the ship by the dead crew. This con- 
joint work, however, was almost immediately given up; “ our 
respective manners,” says Wordsworth, “proved so widely different 
that it would have been quite presumptuous in me to do anything 
but separate from an undertaking upon which I should have been 
a clog.” On another occasion, Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell 
began to write a play together, of which Robespierre was the hero, 
each undertaking to produce an act by the next evening. Coleri 
wrote the first act, and Southey the second, and, Lovell breaking 
down in the third, Southey finished it. A dedication to Mrs. 
Hannah More was concocted, and the play was offered to a book- 
seller at Bristol, who rejected it. Coleridge afterwards re-wrote 
his act at leisure, and published it. In one of Coleridge’s own 
notes he mentions that ‘‘ there were three or four sonnets, of which 
so many lines were written by Southey and so many by me, that 
we agreed to divide them, in order to avoid the ridiculous anxiety 
of attributing different lines in the same short poem to two 
different authors.” Coleridge complains in his preface to the play 
of Remorse that Sheridan, who had twice recommended him to 
write a tragedy, and on his avowing that he was utterly ignorant 
of all stage tactics, had promised to do what was necessary to make 
it presentable, never acknowledged the receipt of the manuscript 
when it was sent to him, and used to ridicule it in company by 
quoting as a “‘ fair specimen ” a line which ran :— 
Drip! drip! drip! there’s nothing here but dripping! 

Sheridan certainly gave the line a malicious twist; but Coleridge 
himself also had an imperfect recollection of it, for he cites it as 

Drip! ‘drip! a ceaseless sound of water-drops ; 
whereas it really ran im the original :— 

Drip! drip! drip! drip!—in such a place as this, 

It has nothing else to do but drip! drip! drip! 

I wish it had not dripp’d upon my torch. 
Remorse, at first called Osorto, was afterwards, by Mr. Whitbread’s 
influence, played at Drury Lane by a company which included 
Pope, Elliston, Miss Smith, and Mrs. Glover. There is, by the 
way, an amusing protest by Lamb given in the foot-notes. 
Lamb had been apostrophized by the puet as “ My gentle-hearted 
Charles!” and was said to have pined and hungered after nature ; 
and Lamb writes, “ In the next edition please to blot out ‘ gentle- 
hearted, and substitate ‘drunken dog, ragged-head, seld-shaven, 
odd-eyed, stuttering,’ or any other epithet which properly belongs to 
the gentleman in question.” 

Since the publication of Lord Macaulay’s Life and Letters*, Mr. 
Trevelyan has obtained a quantity of supplementary information 
from various quarters, of which he has made use in preparing a 
second edition, with additions and corrections. The new matter 
is mixed up with the original text, and without a laborious com- 
parison of the two editions it is difficult to say what itamounts to, 
though, as far as we have been able to trace it, it does not to 
be of much value. The number of letters, however, which Mr. 
Trevelyan has received in regard to these volumes is at least a proof 
of the wide interest which is taken in the subject. Misprints or 
verbal errors have been industriously pointed out, and there is, we 
are told, hardly a page of the book which has not afforded occasion 
for comment or suggestions from some friendly correspondent. 
Indeed, it may be believed that the book has tended not only to 
raise the general estimation of Macaulay's courage, loyalty, and 
independence as a public man, but to give an idea of his unatiected 
geniality and warmheartedness in private life, which to many of 
those who knew him only in society was probably a revelation. 
There is one point, however, in which this work is defective, and 
the defect is less excusable in a second edition than in a first—we 
mean the want of an index. In a work of scattered anecdote and 
detail such as this an index is necessary in order to enable the 
reader to bring apposite or connected points together ; and the list. 
of contents at the head of each chapter is much too vague and im- 
perfect for this purpose. Lord Campbell once proposed capital 
punishment for any publisher who brought out 2 work of history 
or biography without an index; and certainly publishers are now- 
adays too remiss in this respect. 

Mr. Serjeant Coxt, the Recorder of Portsmouth, has been struck 

* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. Longmans & Co. 

+ The Principles of Punishment as Applied in the Administration of the 
Craninal Law 6 —_ and Magistrates. By E. W: Cox, Recorder of 
Portsmouth. “ Law Times” Office. 
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in the course of his professional experience by the fact that there 
is such a strange diversity in the sentences upon criminals, 
not only by different courts, but by judges of the same court, for 
offences apparently alike ; and that it sometimes depends upon the 
accident of the trial being on one or the other side of a wall 
whether a criminal is sent to penal servitude or escapes with six 
months’ impri t. A similar diversity is also seen in magi- 
strates’ courts in the exercise of the large summary jurisdiction 
which is given to them, and which, for the most part, is quasi- 
criminal. The explanation is, in the writer's opinion, that the 
authorities act rather by impulse than by rule, and that their 
decisions are not upon any principles capable of being 
generally applied ; and he has therefore set himself to put together 
some, not dogmatic rules, but rather “hints for the guidance 
of the mind in resolving what should be the punishment according 
to the character and circumstances of the offence.” Mr. Cox has 
some very true remarks on the absurd confusion which still per- 
vades the classification of offences in the categories of felonies and 
misdemeanours, though the substantial differences have been, for 
the most part, abolished. In regard to what the writer proposes 
to call “ crimes of wantonness”"—such as throwing stones at rail- 
way trains, placing obstructions on rails, tearing down fences and 
, or setting fire to furze, hedgerows, or hayricks, and so on, 
there is sometimes more thoughtlessness than deliberate 
wickedness—he would, in order to avoid the injurious influences of a 
gaol, reserve imprisonment for very grave offences, and would apply 
whipping more generally, extending it to the age of eighteen or 
even twenty. In the case of “occasional crimes,” chiefly arising 
from the temptation of the moment, he would have inquiry made 
as to the antecedents of the criminal, in order to give those who 
had gone wrong for the first time an opportunity of redeeming 
themselves. In such cases he would convict to 
surety for his coming up for judgment when called upon. is 
may be thought ier a doubtful expedient,as breaking aun that 
certainty of punishment which is sup to be the only effectual 
deterrent. Most people, however, agree with the writer that 
“erimes involving breach of trust are conspicuous examples of the 
absurdity of the existing legal classification of crimes.” Larceny 
in. a servant is felony, while larceny by a trustee or agent is a 
misdemeanour ; but “ morally and socially the thieving solicitor 
or broker is infinitely more guilty than the thievish errand-boy.” 
While emphatically condemning the indirect _ which is some- 
times used that small wages are an excuse for stealing from an 
employer, he suggests that the sentence should depend on whether 
the offence is simple larceny or a more complicated one. For the 
higher class of criminals who commit breach of trust, he would 
have @ more severe punishment than that of an ordinary thief. 
Po as regards frauds, it is pointed out that the judge ought to 
into consideration how far the offence was deliberate and 
systematic, and that the sentence should be so much for the 
ofiénce and so much for any circumstances of aggravation. Mr. 
Cox thinks flogging for robbery with brutal violence a wholesome 
provision, but hesitates, not very logically we should say, as to 
applying it to brutal wife-beaters, though he hints that he might 
give this power to Judges of Assize. In cases of cruelty to 
animals, his own rule is to convict the servant if the charge is 
proved, but to reserve judgment, and to direct the employer to be 
summoned as a de t, and the servant to be brought up as a 
witness. On the whole, the Serjeant is in favour of leniency to 
the young offender who acts under sudden temptation for the first 
time; but on the hardened professional criminal he holds that 
mercy is simply wasted. 

Mr. Eyre Lloyd has composed a useful and interesting abstract 
of the. laws on the subject of succession to property in Christian 
countries*, with especial reference to the law of primogeniture in 
England. He points out the error of supposing that there is a 

compulsory law of primogeniture in this country, It is 
only in cases of intestacy that this rule is im ; and though 
entails upon the eldest son are to a limited extent permitted, 
the fact that landed property is sometimes retained in families 
for many generations is mainly due to the natural desire of Eng- 
lishmen to perpetuate land in their families. In fact, he adds, 
“ the real means by which the owners of land in England are enabled 
ws in disposing of every kind o rty by during life, 
or by last wil ont testament to tale effect upon property after 
death.” The writer calculates that not more than about two 
cent. of the land in England is affected by intestacy. The 
ongest pny in any event, for which land can be tied up is 
for a li on twenty-one years afterwards, 
with a further allowance for the usual period of gestation if 
required; and any tenant in tail, when he comes into possession 
of the land, may now turn it into a fee-simple estate by executing 
a deed, to that effect, and enrolling it in the Court of Chancery, so 
that he can dispose of it either by deed or testament. Mr. Lloyd 
also shows that the compulsory division of Dra involves all 
the evils without any of the advantages of a perpetual entail, 
inasmuch as it hasa tendency to keep a constantly diminishing 
inheritance perpetually in the members of the same family. 
At the present time, when there are so many ecclesiastical 
ions in dispute, The Book of Church Law+, compiled by Mr. 
lunt, and now revised by Mr. Walter Phillimore, will be found 

* The Succession Laws of Christian Countries. By Eyre Lloyd, B.A. 
Stevens & Haynes. 

+ The Book of Church Law. By the Rev. J. H. Blunt. Revised by W. 
vingtons, 


G. F. Phillimore. Second Edition. Ri 


a useful work of reference. It gives a good expository view of 
the legal rights and duties of the parochial ana the laity. 


Mr. Sayles has written a little book explaining the 
ey 


effect of the new rules of racing recently issued by the 
Club*, and giving a summary of the principles on which cases 
arising out of races have been decided in the courts of law. 

Sir W. Muir’s Life of Mahomett, which was originally pub- 
lished in four volumes, now, by the omission of the introduc- 
tory chapters on the pre-Islamite history of Arabia, and of most 
of the notes, together with all references to original authorities, 
been compressed into one; and in this more popular form it will 
no doubt be appreciated by a | class of readers who will be 
nent with the substance of the book without the elaboration of 
detai 

Mr. Lecky, in preparing a third edition of his History of Euro- 
pean Morals}, has it to careful and 
and in the controversial part of the first chapter, which, as he 
says, gave rise to a good deal of angry discussion, he has omitted 
some lines, and inserted passages “ elucidating or supporting posi- 
tions which have been misunderstood or 

Echoes of Foreign Song § is a collection of more or less free para- 
phrases of ws by German and French poets, chiefly the former, 
including Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Korner, Uhland, Barraton, 
Boufflers, and other less known writers. There isa pleasant variety 
of rhythm and subject in the volume, and the author certainly 
knows how to catch the spirit of the original pieces, without any 
of the stiffness which usually marks translations. 

A translation of M. Guizot’s History of England jj “ for the rising 

neration,” similar to that of France by the same writer, has just 
as published. M. Guizot, as his daughter, Mme. de Witt, tells 
us, foresaw that he would not himself be able to make use of the 
notes and passages which he had written, and requested her to put 
them together under his own supervision. She has therefore 
written this History, step by step as her father related it and in 
great part revised it, so that in substance it may be regarded as his 
own production. The work having been originally written for the 
instruction of French readers, it was felt by M.,Guizot that there 
was less likelihood of their being able to supply any hiatus in the 
text from their own knowledge of the subject than in the case of 
the history of their own country, and consequently the — and 
chronological sequence of events is carefully preserved. work 
is ulusirated by spirited woodeuts by French artists. 

The new edition of Mr. Keith Johnston's well-known General 
Gazetteer, thoroughly revised and enlarged to suit the present 
state of knowledge, has been prepared by Mr. Lamprey. It gives 
a good descriptive view of the world, together with well-compressed 
physical, statistical, and historical information. 

A library edition of Bishop Percy's — ** has been produced 
under the editorship of Mr. Wheatley. It contains the whole of 
the work, with the author's essays and prefaces reprinted from the 
fourth edition, to which he put his last touches; and to this the 
editor adds an introduction giving a general account of the old 
minstrels and ballad-writers, a biographical sketch of Percy, and 
some notes on the principal collections of old ballads made since 
his time. He further supplies glossarial notes and a collection of 
such pieces as are taken from the folio MS.; and a complete glossary 
is given at the end of the book. Altogether this edition is the 
most complete which has been issued, and it is also of a hand 
some form and well printed. 

Mr. Davis has collected a good deal of interesting information as 
to the history of the militia in general and the “ Royal Surrey ” 
regiment +} in particular. He gives a sketch of the principal 
military events in that county, “ trom which,” he says, “it will be 
seen, and I am sure with pride by all who are attached to the fair 
shire, that Surrey, with her troops and militia, has taken a most 
honourable, ifnot a prominent, part in our national history, and has 
been thought to be worthy of being put in posts of honour in both 
dangerous and peaceful times.” The volume contains some good 
illustrations of pikemen, halberdiers, and militiamen, in the 
uniforms of different periods. 

Mr. Partridge has written an essay to prove that the Eastern 
question [} is now identified as far as British interests and policy 
are concerned with the Suez Canal. With the commerce of the 
Canal secured by a first-class port and fortress at Alexandria, a 
Euphrates route railway extended to Is with branches te 
Bagdad, Teheran, &c., “the whole line of our Anglo-Indian 
strategy will,” he thinks, “ suddenly become connected, continuous, 
and complete, as by a revelation,” for, “ at the critical moment for 
Asia and India, a water-way is created, which places us on the 

* The Law of Racing; comprising the New Rules of Racixg. By L. 

The Life of Mahomet, From inal Sources. Sir W. Muir. 
new Elder, & Co. 

History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. B 
WE H. avels. Third Edition. 4 

§ Echoes of Foreign Song. By the Author of “A Month in the Camp 
before Sebastopol.” Longmans & Co. 

|| The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. By M. Guizot, Edited by Mme. de Witt. Translated by 
Moy Thomas. Vol. I. Low & Co. 

{| Johnston's General Gazetteer. Thoroughly revised. Longmans & Co. 

** Percy’s Reliques of Ancient En Poetry. Edi 
Wheatley.” 3 Bickers & Son. 

Historical Records of the Second Royal S , or Eleventh i 
of Milita Compiled by John Davis. Ward & Co. 

tt The Policy of England in Relation to India und the Eust. By J. A. 
Partridge. Low & Co. 
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flank of the Russian advance, which transfers the battle to our own | 
element should an advance be challenged on this side of the 
Persian Gulf, which bestows on us the vicinage and gives us the 
option of a Mohamedan alliance hard by India,” without depend- 
ing on Turkey, which he considers a rotten reed. This is no 
doubt a fine project ; but whether the time is, as Mr. Partridge 
holds, ripe for carrying it out is another question. 

It is not very easy to make out exactly what Mr. Maitland aims 
at in his scheme of alliance between England and Islam*, for the 
— overthrowing what he calls “our sanguinary ortho- 

xies,” or how it is to be brought about; but, as far as we 
can understand it, we gather that, in the writer's opinion, 
sa pang means the crucifixion of the —_ and “ has 
constituted a perpetual conspiracy inst the soul of man”; 
and that it be to the following 
plan :—“ Let England, then, summon up her heart and go —— 
to the Turk, and, speaking not in the name of her outer, false, 

t, and selfish self of the body, but in the name of her inner 
and true self, the soul that burns within her, with solemn firmness 
say, ‘ We, Christian and Moslem, Aryan and Semite, foremost 
representatives of our respective religions and races, are, to all 


intents and ses, in the sight of God, of man, and of each 
other, wedded as man and wife to each other in earthly and | 
— bonds—bonds not made with hands, eternal, indissoluble.’” 
e writer further remarks that “it is impossible to over- 
estimate the increase of spiritual influence that would accrue to 
oe by her adoption of a doctrine and practice that should be 
olic to a degree never yet attained or contemplated by Rome 

in its jest days”; for ‘“ England would at once combine in 
herself the Athens, the Mecca, the Benares, the Rome, and the 
‘New Jerusalem’ of the future, as the spiritual force-centre of 
humanity.” The writer is gee of opinion that Mr. Glad- 
stone, between whom and Moses he indicates a correspondence, 
would be the proper leader of this great amalgamation, “ inasmuch 
as there is yet time for him to cast out that unclean thing, sacer- 
dotal orthodoxy.” There are 636 pages of this sort of ridiculous 


of th Royal Artill posed 

aptain Knollys, e Artillery, has com a clear 
and well-digested text-book + for the ans not of his own service, 
but of infantry and cavalry officers, giving a general view of the 
practical working of field artillery. Incidentally he remarks that 
what is required for the effective employment of this branch of the 
British army is that there should be a reserve of batteries, as a 
separate body, at the disposal of the head of the artillery, under 
the chief commander; a readiness on the part of artillery officers 
to take the initiative of action and assume responsibility at the 
critical moment; and the maintaining of batteries on an efficient 
footing in numbers, equipment, and organization. 

Miss Yonge} has produced another volume of her series of stories 
relating to English, French, Greek, and bible history, in which 
she illustrates the life of ancient Rome in her usual clear and 
interesting style. The little book is well illustrated. 

Mr. Thomson continues, in a second series, his account of his 
visits to the graves of the Presbyterian martyrs in Scotland.§ 
Most of these in the present volume are in the South of Scotland. 
He holds that the “ tive martyrs” who were executed on account 
of the murder of Archbishop Sharp had nothing to do with it, 
and this is in some respects a doubtiul question; but, not content 
with this, he also vindicates and applauds the men who are known 
beyond —— to have taken part in the crime. ‘ Perhaps,” he 
says, “ the most remarkable feature about the death of Sharp was 
the deliberation with which it was done ; the nine did not act as 
highwaymen,” but “ rather in the spirit ofa judge who had both to 
sentence ard himself to carry the sentence into effect.” What 
they did really was this—they captured the Archbishop by an 
ambuscade; and after some thirty minutes’ parley, in which they 
accused him of all sorts of crimes, they fired at him, hacked 
him with their swords, and having killed him outright, “ rifled 
his pockets and the coach of papers.” This is Mr. Thomson's 
own account of the affair. 

The Garden Oracie|\, an annual horticultural guide, edited by Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd, who is known as having done much to popularize 
botany and gardening, is now in its nineteenth year, and gives a 
very useful sum of information as to the management of 
gardens, together with a calendar. 

Mr. E. Stock has made a digest of the journals and letters of 
the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in reference to 
their operations in the province of Fuh-Kien§, in China. During 
the first twenty-five years of the Mission ten missionaries were 
sacrificed, eleven years passing without a single convert ; but now, 
it is said, there are more than fourteen hundred native Christians 
seattered over twenty-five mission districts. This has been the 
work mainly of native agency, many of the converts having taken 


°*£ and Islam ; or, the Counsel of Cai By Ed i 
~—— of Caiaphas. By Edward Maitland. 


+ The Elements of Field Artiilery, designed for the Use of Infantry and 
Cavalry Officers. By Heury Knollys, Captain | 


} Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Roman History the Little . | 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Marcus Want & Co. i pernewtined 


§ The Martyr Graves of Scotland. By Rev. J. H. Thomson. Second | 
The Garden Oracle and Illustrated Floricultural Year-Book, 3 
y Hibberd. “ Gardener’s Magazine” “Oflice. = 177. By 
{The Story of the Fuk-Kien Mission of the Church Missionary Society. | 
Eugene Stock. Seeley & Co. v 7 
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up the work. In some cases, however, the results are admitted to 
have been unsatisfactory, and an appeal is made for more European 
help. There are some interesting passages in the letters giving 
an account of the native life. 

Mr. R. N. Fowler feels that, as there have been so many ac- 
counts of travels round the world, an apology is — for adding 
to the number; and his excuse is that he has taken the — 
nity of connecting his observations abroad with a number of ques- 
tions of public interest at home. His narrative,* however, affords 
scarcely any information which is not already familiar, and his re- 
flections are of the most commonplace kind. He is very particular 
in recording the names of his entertainers, telling where he slept 
comfortably, and detailing such important incidents as a “ visit to 
a relative, whom I was not so fortunate as to find at home.” 

Professor Thomé's Text-Book of Structural and Physiological 
Botany + is largely used in the technical schools of Germany ; and 
Mr. Bennett has prepared an edition of it especially adapted to 
candidates preparing for the science examinations at South Ken- 
sington and at the University of London. 

Dr. Weisbach’s well-known treatise {| on the mechanics of 
engineering and the construction of machines, a translation of the 
first volume of which is now issued, has been so considerably en- 
larged in its fourth edition that it may be considered almost as a 
new work. The object of the author is, as he explains, to give 
instruction upon all the mechanical relations of the theory and 
construction of machines in a simple manner, and to treat all the 
important laws of engineering in their practical applications with- 
out the aid of the higher mathematics. 

A Winter in the City of Pleasure § is an account by a lady—as 
we presume from the name—of a visit to Bucharest and the adjoin- 
ing country; but we cannot say that it is written in the style in 
which one likes to see a lady write. Indeed it is hard to say 
whether the author affects to speak as a man ora woman. There 
is a tone of fastness about it which is very unpleasant, and the 
writer has a weakness for vulgar slang. There is also an unneces- 
sary frankness in the way in which some unpleasant subjects are 
spoken of, On board the Danube steamer the party is described as 
“ chez nous as completely as if we were in our own little shabby 
den, redolent of the fumes of honey-dew and cavendish, in our own 
little stucco villa on the heights of Hampstead or Highgate.” Else- 
where she says, “ We recline lazily on the upper-deck, with the 
blue smoke of our cigarettes perfuming the cool morning air”; and 
“ We indulge in a lively interchange of repartee and a pull at 
Jack's pocket-flask.” We are also introduced to an “ artistic” 
concoction of tea which includes “a suspicion of white Jamaica 
rum.” The writer recommends to mothers with daughters to 
m the Lower Danube as a good flirting ground, where, if the 
“ girls be only decently good-looking, and know how to play their 
cards well,” they are pretty sure to succeed ; for “ what impres- 
sionable mortal, shut up with one woman for four or five days, and 
seeing her under every possible circumstance of advantage, but 
would at last reach such a stage of spooniness and sentimentalism 
that it would require only a few judicious tugs at the line for 
the fair angler to bring her prize right to land?” One of the “ cir- 
cumstances of advantage” within reach of young ladies on board the 
steamer is that “a blooming damsel” has an . er of exhi- 
biting herself “reclining upon many cushions like an odalisque.” 
It would seem that one of the reasons why Bucharest is the 
“ City of cities par excellence” is that there “no feminine beauty 
can take its walks abroad without being molested.” 

Four new volumes have been added to Mr. Bevan’s excellent series 
of handbooks giving an account of the manufacturing industries || of 
this country. Twoare by the editor, and supply interesting informa- 
tion as to the condition of the population engaged in the various 
industries, the rates of wages, amount of production, and so on; 
the other two deal with the mechanical operations in the hosiery, 
lace, carpet manufacture, dyeing, and bleaching, pottery, glass- 
silicates, furniture, and woodwork. The volumes of this series are 
sold separately, and give a very complete and practical account of 
the different manufactures. 

Mr. Benjamin West has adopted a suggestion made by Mr. 
Gladstone a few years ago in Wales to teach modern languages by 
publishing some popular English book in a polyglot form, and has 
selected Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress §| in French and English on 
opposite pages as the first experiment, to be followed by similar 
versions in other languages. It may be thought that the most 
practical plan of teaching a language would be to read it in its 
natural form, and not in a clumsy translation of a foreign book; 
but Mr. Gladstone has many odd notions, 

The familiar “ Dod ’** this year yoo in its fortieth issue, 
supplying in a convenient form all the biographical and political 
details which are required to understand the personal composition 
of the Houses of Parliament. In addition to the old party desig- 
nations, the votes or opinions of members are given on such ques- 


* A Visit to Japun, China, and India, By R. N. Fowler. Low & Co. 

+ Text-Book of Structural and Physiological Botany. By Otto W. 
Thomé. ‘Translated and edited by A. W. Bennett. Longmans & Co. 

t A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering, and of the Construction of 
Machines. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D. Vol. I. Theoretical Mechanics, 
Translated by E, B. Coxe. ‘Triibner & Co. 

§ 4 Winter in the City of Pleasure; or, Life on the Lower Danube. 
By Florence K. Berger. Beutley & Son. 

|| The British Manufacturing Industries, Edited by G. Phillips Bevan, 
E. Stanford. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress ; in !rench. Eliot Stock. 
** Lod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1577. Whitaker. 
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tions as local taxation, tenure of land, Irish Home Rule, Malt-tax, 
&e. 


The new edition of Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench * contains, along with other useful matters, a list and bio- 
hical sketches of the members of the House of Commons and 

a a together with their armorial bearings ; the Parliamentary 
boundaries of boroughs; the names and addresses of Returning 
Officers; and a dictionary of Parliamentary terms and expressions. 
The eager curiosity as to the personal appearance and private 
= of distinguished or notorious characters which seems to be 
in this country has suggested the idea of a special 

vjodical devoted to the gratification of the prevailing taste.t 

he Portrait gives not only a photograph, but a memoir, of each 
subject; and common people can thus have an pir ae A of 
forming an intimate acquaintance with all sorts of celebrities. 
The first number exhibits the Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople, 
and Mr. Sutherland Edwards ap = an amusing account of the 
diplomatic proceedings, and of the various theories about the 
Turks and their destiny, including that of Mr. Urquhart, who 
believes in them because they are the only people in the world 
who do not practise the disgusting familiarity of shaking hands. 
The second number contains a portrait of Mr. William Black, 
who writes his own memoir. It relates, however, not so much to 
his life as to his writings. The third number of the Portrait is 
devoted to General Tchernayeff, with a notice by Mr. Alexander 


Forbes. The photographs are of a superior quality, and in a- 


well-executed engraving of a meeting of the presen 

Cabinet in Downing Street hes been brought out by Messrs. 
Marion and Co.t Lord Beaconsfield stands on the rug, regar 

the party with a fatherly air, and the other Ministers are oon 

about. It appears that the portrait of Lord Malmesbury is 
a is the only one ever published. The commie of the 

ters are appended. 


? ey Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1877. 
n. 
+ The Portrait: a Weekly Photograph and Memoir. Nos. I., IL., III. 
Provost & Co. 
t The Ministry of 1876. Marion & Co. 
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have the advantage o' of preparing for the Examinations under the ep 
of long service, assisted by competent Masters, and at the same time of uiring 4 coloauil 
of the German language.—Address, Colonel A. WILKIN! 

x & Co., Craig's Court, London, 8. W. 


FRIAR PARK, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Half a mile from the StationThe Rev. J. M. COLLARD, M.A.., of St. John's Coll 
Cambridge (with high ien 


refere uch ce in teaching), intends ‘ing, 
» Easter, a high-class PRE PARA TORY SCHOO for a limited number of BOYS. Situation 
applica: address, High- 


high and most healthy. Terms and other particulars on tion.--Present 
pa 


more Vicarage, Henley-on- 


HURSLE SY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., 


Oriel Coll., Oxtord, prepares BOYS between Seven und Twelve for the Public Schools. 
Terms, 100 and 120 guineas.— Address, Home Close. Hursley, Winchester. 


(Private, High-class) in wRMAN Y, with the 
unusual advantages of the Royal Colleges. oteneet b she Sons of the Crown- Prince ¥ 


Kony oy French and German by raduates, and a refined 
AURE, M.A., Cassel ; who will be at the Langham Hotel at Easter. 


| 
| 
a. 
| 
oF 
= 
The 
| 
Mr. Hardy’s Explanation. Judges ar - =. 
Vi 
| 
| 
| = 
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The Saturday Review: 


[March 10, 1877, 


HicHG ATE.—There will be VACANCIES at Easter in an | 


Old-Established SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Resident Foreign and English 
Professors attend for Modern and Accomplishments. Inclusive 
Terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, ] D. G., the Grove, Highgate. 


7 ENTERPRISING PUBLISHERS and Others.—For SALE, 

the COPYRIGHT of a high-class MONT Y MAGAZINE, whit 
known throughout the country. Satisiuct.ry reasons can 

for disposne ng of the above Its present circulation is considerable, but might be indefin: italy 

.— All particulars will be given by addressing ENTER- 


To THE NOBILITY AND OTHERS.—Costly and Beautiful Brussels and other Laces, | 
able Indian Shaw operty | 


a matchless Sable Cloak, Brilliant Coronet, Vali 

of a Foreign Lady of Distinction 

ESSRS. DEBEN HAM, STORR, & SONS 

that ‘cont have just received from ‘the Conti Ufor § SALE by AU! 

March 2, and beautiful in Shawls. 
Flounces, &c. of the finest workm mostly manufactured 
special dee thout regard to cost. for the late Indian Shawls. embroidered 
= id and silver ; came Russian Sable Cloak, ma e order ofa Royal Personage 

hmere -Gown, profusely embroidered in py=tr Rich Silk and Satin Costumes by 
Worth. of Paris, xc. ; a Coronet of Diamonds, several other Valuable Ornaments, Carved Ivory 
and — Fans. Sliver and os Mounted Dressing-Case Fittings and Miscellanies. Cata- 


sent gratis on app! 
To BE LET, Furnished, BED and SITTING-ROOM, at at 
bet "the Upper Heath. home. ledger. No 


am, 
children.— Address, B., Mr. Derry, Heath Street, &, Hampetend. 


ARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 

** Neither shalt thou take a Wife to her Sister to vex her, beside the other—IN HER 
LIFETIME.” —LEV. xviii. 18. 

lL. — marriage thus permitted by the Law of God ought not to be prohibited by the law of 


ba at is not prohibited in any civilized State except England. 

3.—It is not prohibi Queen in her Au: 

4.—It i is not prohibited by the moral sense 
ts 1 is 


6.—The of Commons, the Ration. has seven tunes passed Bills for 
legalizing the Marriage by large pet tone n 1869 by a majority of 99. 
-—The House of is in 1870 rejected the Bill by a of only. 16 
Bishops voting or ee for the main‘ ce of a prohibition not 
Signatanes in fa faveus have been 1,762,610 against 


T. ALLEN, Secretary iation, 


Treasurer—G. M. STORY, Esq., 33 London Wall, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDU LPH, & CO. 


"THE CANCER HOSPITAL, Free (founded 1851). -8UB- 
Out- patients seen free on 
d at Two o'clock. and‘at Plocadilly, 


Hon. Treasurer—Gno. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8. W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
H. J. JUPP, Secretary. _ 


YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. | 


hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiringrest andchange. furkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. 
ECIAL WINTER TERMS. 
For particulars the ManaGer, Ben Rhydding, near Leeds. 


Cota D ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract 4. the iE cenearence of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation fompany des 
thy vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
reise and from Brindisi with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
ces, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


1s, &c., the 


to announce 
TON, on 


of the community. 


T | 
Collars, Handkerchicts. splendid 


the to th 
the Societ 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry BraxcH-MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P., D.C.L. 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on January 4 last, showed, 


1. As to the Progress of the Society, 


That the growth and prosperity of the Society during the period, of which it gave numerous 


2. As to the Financial Position of the Society, 


That the Assurance Fund at the date of Valuation was . »-£2,118,457 10 2 
And the calculated Liability at the same date 1,760,516 13 10 


Thus leaving a Surplus of -£357,80 16 4 


And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount 
of £7,940 16s, 4d., there remained for division the sum of £300,000, which was larger by £30,000 
on any previous occasion : 


3. As to the Results of the Division, 


That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce reversionary additions to the Assur- 
ances, amounting in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individual cases from 35 to 91 percent. 
and averaging over 50 per cent. on the Premiums received in the qo pena : 
and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the present money value of wenn agey Bent 
was the true measure of the allotment, av eraged 30 per = on the ike pay ees 

29 per cent. in 1872, the highest previous percen’ 


4. As to the Basis of Valuation, 


That the Institute of Actuaries’ new Hm, or Healthy Males Table, based on the experience of 
twenty of the largest English and Scotch offices, with net premiums and 3 per cent. interest, 
had been used in the Investigation 

and that the severity of the new test, as well as the strength and senicly, of the Society, were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus required was greater b; ,611 than that ‘which 
would have been needed by the Carlisle Table. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January 1882, and Persons who 
effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to 
one year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


rt above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus 
Board of Trade, — hevery information, can be Ak at either 
y’s Offices, or from any of its Age: 


GRORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


I EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

The recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated ia their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus investigation 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Thus: 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. i aie % Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
cheduie 

aw bon gery Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 

the largest yet declared. 

Mine-tonshe of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


The Ri 


HOTELS. 
HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS 


TRAINS to ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, near RAMSGATE, in in Ope howe end 
every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 3.45, and Street, 3.55 
is 


GRANVILLE.” 
“ Nowhere in England can a series of Baths, such as that at the GreMrning Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville is second to none. Gl 
Address the MaNAGER, Granville Hotel, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, K. 


a —BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea and 
esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 

il, Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


BRIGHTON. — NORFOLK HOTEL. — This old-established 
County Family Hotel, Beg 4 rebuilt 1866, and more recently enlarged, is replete 
with oa comfort, and in the best situation “57 Brighton between the West Pier’ and the 

wn Promen =r = Gentlemen’s Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and 
Smoking Rooms.GEO. D. LEGGE 


Manager. 


"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt 
(August 13,1870) on annual competition, ‘“*M.F. DENT 
isthe finest we have ever had 0 ae T,Chronometer, Watch,and Clock Maker 
to theQueen, 33 COCKSPUR "STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 39 Oxford Street. 


TABLE CUTLERY. Table Knives. ! 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. s. d. d. 
Handk Dozen ii 


Carvers. 
per Pair s. * 


eee 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnis 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE a 
Tilustrations of his unrivalled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of “ "Thirty 
w-rooms, 39 8 +31, 14,2, Street; 4, 5. and 6 Perry's P 
ewman Yard ; Manufactories, 81 Newman Street; and Newman Mews, London 


& COMPAN 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Cottons are of Morris & CompPany’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The 
Pri no Extra Charge given. 


a 


for time 
with Terms, post free.— 


1862. 


HEARTH RUGS, from 12s. 6d. to 10 Guineas, 
Importers: FARMER & om. Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Warehouse, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
A BONUS Valuation to December 31, 1876, is now in progress. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


LIF ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
1762. 


MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
I The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 

ncome. 
_ The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
Income. 

It has never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 

been saved to the Assured. ‘ 


J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
H@NIxX FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREETAND CHARING CROSS,LONDON.—ESsTABLISHED 1762, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al) partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOV 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
[MPERIAL FIRE NSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED. £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFrFicB—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburg ,Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
jong Kong. 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fal! below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free ot 
extracharge ; and Approved purchased or sent forcollection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
s.and the safe custody of ~ same undertaken 
and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
Every o' of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling, ape af Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 

Brows Prospectusesizee. eee K & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
ARTERS NEW PATENT RE A DING-EASEL, ‘ to creamy 


y_chair. Will hold a book ngle, or visual 


Sor Writing and reclining posite light and portable 208. 


Secretaries. 


adjusted 
Drawings free.—J. CARTER, 6a 
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